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Ts Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite tn it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 


summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


HEN a man says that Christianity has had its day 
and that its usefulness is passing, he seems to 
be saying something. If the statement is true, 
one of two other things must be true: something 
better has taken its place or the world is the 

poorer for the passing of Christianity. Looked at in this 
way, we see that the statement is without meaning; for 
the world has not lost what is good in Christianity, and no 
better thing has taken its place. Of all religions, Jewish and 
Gentile, Western and Oriental, it is safe to say that their 
forms are changing and passing. The spirit survives, makes 
new forms, and gains new power. Orthodoxy is passing be- 
cause orthodox doctrine is spreading. The universal religion 
lies somewhere in the far future, unknown and unnamed. It 
will come when wisdom, justice, love, and truth are universal. 
But we cannot predict that within any conceivable time that 
which is most excellent in any race or any religion will lose 
its peculiar form and flavor. 


ws 


WHEN complaint was made that the influential classes in 
England kept aloof from the temperance movement, Dr. 
Martineau made reply as follows: ‘The blame is not all 
on one side. In reading the temperance periodicals, which 
must be regarded as the organs of the body, I have seen 
with pain a superstitious abhorrence manifested toward 
the substance alcohol instead of directing that abhorrence 
toward the moral vice in the mind of the drinker. You 
cannot persuade old persons who have used these liquors 
with moderation all their lives that there is anything in 
them so very horrid. I admit that, as a cure for enormous 
evils, teetotalism is necessary, so that for many years I have 
adopted the practice in my own person and family. But 
others are driven away by such language. The feeling of 
superstitious dread of the substance itself has led to physio- 
logical exaggeration respecting its effects. It is dangerous 
to make such statements, when persons see their neighbors 
taking it, and living for seventy or eighty years. And yet 
I believe fully that its use is mischievous rather than bene- 
ficial, and that every one would be better if he totally ab- 
stained.” 

oe 


Tue difficulty in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
relating to fellowship with Unitarians did not exist at the 
beginning. Unitarians were at first members in full stand- 
ing. Some of them, we are told, were elected to a General 
Convention. Then the question arose whether it was safe 
to fellowship Unitarians, and bars were put up which kept 
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them out of active membership. Many Unitarians suppose 
still that they are admitted to these societies because they 
can have tickets to gymnasiums, are invited to attend re- 
ligious meetings, and to do everything except to exercise the 
suffrage. In a New England city a prominent member of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was engaged by the 
Lecture Committee of a Unitarian church to address young 
men on Sunday afternoon. The president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was notified of this lecture, was 
told that the expenses would be paid by the Lecture Commit- 
tee, and he was asked to invite the members of his associa- 
tion to attend the lecture. The answer to this kindly 
invitation was made in the form of handbills posted in the 
streets announcing a special meeting of the association on 
Sunday afternoon at the same hour when the distinguished 
orthodox lecturer was speaking. When such things cease to 
happen, it will be better for all parties. 


ad 


Tue Keeley cure was apparently a genuine cure although 


not what it was supposed to be. So far as we can learn, the 
principle of it is to associate sickness with drinking. Drugs 
are injected which make the patient very sick. He associates 
his sickness with the alcohol, taking that to be the cause of it. 
Then, like one who has been surfeited with food, associating 
his unhappy condition with the drink, and not with the drug, 
he wants no more of it. If this is the correct explanation 
of the genuine cures that were effected, why may not the sys- 
tem be explained and adapted to the use of those unhappy 
victims of intemperance who are anxious to reform? Any 
device by which a distaste could be created to help the falter- 
ing will would be a great gain. Some years ago a cure was 
invented which was effected by putting enough whiskey into 
every article of food and drink to give it a sickish flavor 
without a stimulating effect. It was said that in this way an 
effective disgust was created. But in the end all cures de- 
pend upon the moral sense of the victim. If the conscience 
can be aroused and a disgust for the vice itself be estab- 
lished the cure will be thoroughgoing and permanent. We 
have abundant evidence to show that even in chronic cases 
of long standing the will and the conscience thoroughly 
aroused and working together can work the miracle of 
reform. 
Bod 


“Z1on’s HERALD” quotes our brevity in which we refer to 
the current report that a candidate for office ran ahead of his 
ticket because he was a Methodist and Methodists voted for 
him, and explains that the candidate ran ahead of his ticket 
“not simply because he was a Methodist, but because, being 
a Methodist, he was in every respect worthy of the vote of the 
best people of this Commonwealth.” The explanation con- 
firms the rumor, for the worthy candidate was certainly no 
more worthy than the man who stood next above him on the 
ticket. Why did not all Methodists and other ‘good people 
turn in and vote for him? The remark we made has a wider 
application, and indicates one of the difficulties frequently 
encountered by Unitarian churches. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that in any city East or West secular ad- 
vantages are often suggested to business men and politicians 
as reasons why they should attend certain churches. It is 
a well-known fact that Unitarians carry to an extreme their 
repugnance to ‘“‘ patronizing” in business any man because 
he attends their church. It is also commonly understood 
that the members of many churches are clannish in business 
and in politics. Within a few weeks young people moving 
into a town were told by a neighbor that people would not 
call upon them until they knew what church they were going 
to attend. We do not say that through thick or thin Method- 
ists will vote for a candidate who is a Methodist; but we still 
believe that, other things being equal, a Methodist would 
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stand a better chance of winning their support. Consciously 
or unconsciously, the religious question is, in our opinion, 
carried into politics. But we did not mean to accuse Method- 
ists of voting for candidates without regard to character. 
Indeed, the remark was intended as an exhortation to Unita- 
rians rather than as a charge against others. 


a 


Rass Hrirscw describes classes of liberals in politics and 
religion who are “uprooted.” He says much of our current 
liberalism, desiring to be cosmopolitan in politics and relig- 
ion, has joined the uprooted. Many liberals lose the impulses 
which make for action and power by cutting themselves off 
from the mysterious depths of their sub-conscious historic in- 
heritance. We quote a few sentences: “The fact that so 
many of our liberal movements on other bases than those of 
historical association have come to grief after a brief spell of 
activity is significant of the same truth. Great personalities 


may carry and inspire these non-historical organizations for .. 


a while; but, with the passing away of the great mind or the 
silencing of the stirring voice, the coherence between the 
originally unrelated elements is also ended. ‘The reverse is 
nearly always the case with movements grounded on’ histori- 
cal foundations. The leader is of small importance. With 
his removal the movement will still endure. Not being com- 
posed of ‘uprooted,’ the society will draw sap through the 
radicals of each member from the soil underneath.” 


& 


In the Christian Endeavor World, William O. Stoddard de- 
scribes the opening of President Lincoln’s mail, and the in- 
dignation of an old gentleman who thought the secretary was 
guilty of taking outrageous liberties with the letters from the 
people. In answer to his angry protest the secretary offered 
him a handful of the letters to read. The result he thus 
describes: “‘ The dignified old gentleman took the selected 
epistles, sat down again, and began to read them; while I 
returned to my work with one eye at liberty. If his face had 
been red before, it was fiercely blazing now; for he was un- 
doubtedly a decent man and a patriot. Abuse, scurrility, 
threats, utter insanities, the brutalities, enmities, and infamies 
of the President’s letter-bag had been pitilessly given him. 
It was too much for him altogether. He positively could 
not wade on through the whole of that stuff. He threw it 
contemptuously upon the floor, exclaiming: ‘Young man, 
you areright! No,sir. What beastsmenare! They ought 
to be shot or hung! The President ought not to be bothered 
with it. Does this sort of thing go on all the time?’” 


& 


Dean Honces of the Theological School of Cambridge, 
Mass., has made statements concerning the Catholic Church 
which are not kindly taken by the Sacred Heart Review, 
which says: “The dean’s conduct is a scandal. His trav- 
esty of history is a disgrace to the institution of which he 
is the head, and an injury to the young men who look to him 
as a teacher. We shall be surprised if the scholarly and 
Christian ministers of his own denomination do not demand 
a change in the head of their theological seminary.” Some 
of the remarks which have called out this criticism are 
quoted as follows: ‘‘It was found,” says the dean, “that 
men had gone astray in the very essentials of theology, in 
their ideas of God. Christendom had fallen back into the 
condition in which the world was when Christ came. There 
were educated persons who believed in one God, but the 
multitude believed in a great number of gods. The new 
gods were called saints, but they took the place of the for- 
mer divinities of Greece and Rome. They had their altars 
in the churches, and were prayed to for assistance. In the 
old time men had. prayed to one god for success in business 
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and to another for relief from pain and to another for pro- 
tection on a journey. In the Middle Ages men were pray- 
ing the same kind of prayers. It was a Christian polythe- 
ism.” 


Deep unto Deep. \ 


In the whirl of events and in the strain of modern life 
and action the Church seems to be thrust aside and its real 
work forgotten. And yet the true uses of the Church are 
more and more coming into the minds of men. Whatever 
the Church may be or do to comfort men and women, and 
to prepare them for higher opportunities hereafter, the prime 
object of its existence is to fit human beings for service here 
and now, to bring them into right relations with each other 
in all that pertains to the home and to the social life that 
‘surrounds the home. Now there are two ways to attempt the 
training of human beings for worthy work and the needs of 
life: one is to take them on the outside, and give them spe- 
cific instruction and discipline, as one would train a boy to a 
handicraft; the other is to reach the centre of the will and the 
heart in each individual, and, after arousing the powers of 
the life and giving them right direction, to leave the external 
details to provide for themselves. 

Because it seems to us in these times of stress and strain 
more important than any other one duty, we have to say 
that the magnificent opportunity of the Church is to be 
found almost wholly in this inner life of the individual. A 
state made up of righteous individuals will be a righteous 
state. A social order made up of generous units will be a 
magnanimous social order. Righteous men elected by right- 
eous voters will decree righteousness, and execute it. Self: 
interest, enlightened or otherwise, ambition curbed or un- 
restrained, policies and rules of action, expediences planned 
with reference to current events, and all other internal im- 
pulses and external agencies will fail to secure social well- 
being unless the individuals and the families that make up 
the community are, one by one, quickened and inspired by 
motives which reach the heart, do the bidding of the con- 
science, and command the intellect. 

The policies of a nation or a church fitly represent the 
nation or those who support the church. Transient events 
and temporary expedients may or may not enlist the sym- 
pathies of the multitude, because they may not be fully under- 
‘stood. But given time enough for any national policy to 
show its ends, for any creed to declare its true character, for 
any business to reveal its objects, and then their continuance 
involves the consent of the people. More than that. Unless 
the people are living under a despotism which they are power- 
less to resist, the active powers of the majority of the in- 
dividuals who make up a community must be engaged in the 
support of that which dominates and represents the whole. 

It is the business of the Church (and it is the only institu- 
tion upon the earth of which it is the business) to attend to 
this fountain and source in the individual character of all 
things that appear in the public life, policy and action of the 
nation, the church, and the community. 

More than one church has closed its doors because the 
fidelity of the minister and the people who work with him 
was an active sentiment at the wrong end of their duty. 
Instead of training boys and girls, men and women, to noble 
thought and action by constant attention to the home end of 
their work, these noble-hearted men and women were direct- 
ing all their energies to build up or to tear down something 
which they accounted good or evil in the community outside 
the work of their own church, The Sunday-school died for 
want of attention, their children were taken away from them 
by other churches that offered them a religious home, the 
benevolent activities languished, and finally the doors were 
closed because ‘the Church had no power to generate life 
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after its kind. There are churches of another sort, often 
not known by name, not mentioned in the daily news, never 
prominent as advocates of this or that form of public action, 
which are yet nurseries of the good life, filled with growing 
boys and girls thrilling with the impulses of large thoughts 
and noble sentiments, abundant in good works, and sending 
out constantly youths who go out to seek their fortunes, 


“ By the vision splendid 
On their way attended.” 


The Church has not taught them how to vote, what financial 
system to advocate, what to think about tariffs, nor what 
business to choose. But it has taught them to starve rather 
than to lie, to seek no good that works another’s injury, to 
bid passion serve and reason reign, to seek out ways of 
service, to count for something, to do something which, well 
done, will bless the home, the church, the nation. 

There is much talk, sometimes foolish talk, about this 
kind of a church. Some regard it as a thing that has had 
its day and will cease to be; and yet go back so far as his- 
tory aids the search, and we find an institution of this kind 
working at the heart of society, producing kings who rule 
justly, prophets who speak truly, singers who bring inspira- 
tion to the people, peace-makers who shed blessings as they 
go, and mighty warriors who strike always for the right and 
never for the wrong, heroes who in their youth have dreams 
which in their old age become visions of things seen, of 
blessings received and good deeds accomplished. 


The Decline of Sectarianism. 


The most interesting passage in that gently charming book 
which Mr. Lecky has lately published, “ The Map of Life,” 
is that in which he speaks of the strong inclination among 
thoughtful people to set aside the dogmatic differences which 
are the foundation of sects. ‘There has, if I mistake not, 
of late years, been a decided tendency, in the best and most 
cultivated lay opinion, to look with increasing favor on the 
Established Church.... The conviction that the special 
dogmas which divided other Protestant bodies from the 
establishment rested on no substantial basis, and have no 
real importance, tells in favor of the larger and more liberal 
church.” 

Thoughtful people are nearly the same everywhere, and 
we find the same disgust with the attempt to build up 
“denominations” upon discussions of problems, the solu- 
tion of which “no fellow can find out,” wherever any very 
vigorous thinking is going on. The same is true of any 
attempt to keep as a foundation what is well known to be 
untrue, as, for example, the inerrancy of the Bible. The 
sect that drove out Briggs and is now driving out McGiffert 
is from one point of view heroic, in so far as it defends a 
doctrine which it really believes, but, from another, is laying 
up wrath for itself in the day when all men shall come to 
know what all reading people know now. It is not, how- 
ever, the effort to set any particular doctrine at the basis of 
a church that is condemned, but the idea that any of the 
dogmas upon which sects have separated can longer-engage 
the interest of thinking people. The very reason why the 
sects divided upon them was that there was no way of prov- 
ing either one of the disputers right or wrong. The solu- 
tion was out of reach, or, if within reach, not worth reach- 
ing for. “All wranglers and all wrong,” was Newman’s 
verdict. “A plague on both your houses!” is the last word 
of most tired spectators. The sight of small villages with 
their family feuds and individual spites intensified by church 
jealousies and by the discussions of small knots of people in 
three or four churches, where one large and well-filled truly 
Christian church would supply a-much-needed bond of 
unity, is doing incalculable mischief to the cause of religion 
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in general, and sharpening the appetite for some broad and 
spiritual Church that shall satisfy the religious wants of 
communities. 

This is evidently the more or less conscious demand of 
the best young people. Their elders, having been brought 
up in the old dogmatic struggle,—a struggle that had its 
use, and did much formerly to train and strengthen the 
thinking powers of congregations,— are more easily recon- 
ciled to the present Protestant situation than the new genera- 
tion. All attempts to interest the young men and women 
in the earlier dogmatic controversies appear to fail. In 
fact, their utter indifference to them and to the doctrinal 
principles of the churches in which they have been brought 
up is one of the most striking features, as every working 
minister knows, of the present ecclesiastical situation. To 
ascribe this to a decreasing moral earnestness in our young 
folk is as absurd as it is unjust. It is the refuge of a blind 
and selfish sectarianism, from which, so long as it remains 
such, little help is to be expected. 

It is becoming very clear that what our generation is 
seeking is a church, not of discussion, but of worship and of 
work. Some place where the religious sentiment can be 
exercised without being called upon to wrestle with the 
critical spirit at every step, and where the desire to do 
good may be led along fruitful and efficient paths,— these 
are the rather pathetic demands of our generation. The 
church or the sect that would be successful must meet 
these demands. Where they are met, there will sectarian 
labels be disregarded and the people be gathered together. 

Our liberal churches would do well to read the signs of 
the times. We have, indeed, a “glorious gospel”; but the 
great question is what we are doing with it. There are 
signs that our people are getting a little tired of what is 
dangerously near a repetition of the old sectarianism under 
the guise of religious freedom. The individual soul is 
claiming attention. What the liberal body needs is to be 
taught how to use the faith it has in making its churches 
the homes of worship and work, and its preachers and 
literature minister to the real needs of the day. In the 
old language, the true foundation is not the “hay, wood, 
stubble,” of outworn doctrines, nor the “ gold, silver, precious 
stones,” of the higher criticism, but Jesus Christ, his con- 
sciousness of the divine presence, and his eagerness to do 
good. Any church, of whatever name, that can nourish a 
warm, tender, uplifting, devotional life in its services, or 
can bring the yearning spirit of sacrifice face to face with 
worthy objects, will find the people responsive enough. 


Current Copics. 


TuE relation of Porto Rico to the United States continues 
to furnish the overshadowing political issue of the day. The 
avowed purpose of the Republican majority in the Senate to 
pass some sort of a measure, mainly upon the lines of the 
bill already passed by the House providing for the im- 
position of duties, amounting to 15 per cent. of the duties 
provided for in the Dingiey tariff, appears to be attracting the 
attention of the rank and file, as well as the organizations of 
the dominant party, as few issues have in recent years. A 
large amount of pressure is being exerted upon Congress, 
both by political bodies and by commercial interests, in an 
attempt to secure the abandonment of the policy outlined by 
the House of Representatives in its bill, and the substitution 
for the latter of a measure granting free interchange of com- 
modities between the United States and Porto Rico and wice- 
versa. Various plans of compromise have been suggested 
by the leaders of the Republican organization in the Senate, 
each, however, containing the tariff feature,— a principle which 
the Democratic senators, re-enforced by a few Republican dis- 
senters, have been resisting to the utmost. The councils of 
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the Republican party are sharply divided upon the issue; and 
so emphatic has been the difference of opinion that Repub- 
lican editors, dissenting from the views of the apparent 
majority in Congress, have not hesitated to express their 
belief that, if the national election were to take place a week 
after Congress shall have placed upon the statute books a 
law imposing a tariff upon commerce between the United 
States and Porto Rico, the ruling party would be swept out 
of power. 
st 


In Porto Rico itself, conditions are fast approaching an 
acute stage. Creditable news agencies have taken the re- 
sponsibility for the statement that the Porto Ricans are 
upon the verge of actual starvation; that industry is com- 
pletely paralyzed; that a great many of the planters of the 
island have already been ruined; and that it will take ten 
years of prosperous industry to repair the damage that has 
been done there during the past year,— partly by the rav- 
ages of the hurricane and partly by the operations of an unsat- .: 
isfactory fiscal system. The people of Porto Rico are doing 
everything in their power to impress upon Congress the 
necessity of prompt and vigorous action to relieve the island 
by defining its status as a part of the United States, and 
admitting it to the privileges of free commercial intercourse 
with the republic. Intelligent Americans, who have been in 
touch with industrial and political conditions in Porto Rico 
during the past year, agree in insisting upon the serious 
character of the situation, and in urging the adoption of 
an adequate remedy. The facts seem to be that the Porto 
Ricans are very much disappointed by the treatment that 
they have received at the hands of Congress, and that their 
sentimental attachment for the United States is weakening 
materially. All authorities agree, however, that an insurrec- 
tion against American authority in Porto Rico is impossible, 
although it will take many years to nullify the resentment 
against the republic which the events of the past year have 
engendered in the people of Porto Rico. 


Sd 


THE reformers in the Greater New York have become con- 
vinced that Tammany intends to abandon permanently the 
campaign against vice that was inaugurated by the police of 
the metropolis, in response to urgent pressure exerted upon 
them by the reform elements in the metropolis. It appeared 
at the beginning of last week, when the proprietors or man- 
agers of objectionable resorts were brought before the mu- 
nicipal magistrates for examination, that the police authori- 
ties were anxious to shield the men and women whom they 
had arrested ; and many of the policemen who brought de- 
fendants into court obtained their release by testifying to 
their uprightness, and swearing that they had been unable to 


. perceive any violation of the laws in the establishments that 


had been raided by them. The great bulk of the pris- 
oners were accordingly discharged by the magistrates, in many 
cases without even a word of warning or of reproof. At the 
beginning of the week many of the resorts that had been 
closed by the orders of the police reopened their doors and 
resumed their ordinary activities. The campaign against 
vice in New York, in so far at least as Tammany is con- 
cerned, can now be said to be at an end. ‘The reformers are 
convinced that they can do nothing more for their cause 
through the agency of the municipal authorities, and that, 
if the purification of the metropolis is ever to be effected, 
it must be effected under other auspices than those of 
Tammany Hall. 
we 


Ir the testimony of F. Wharton Golden, a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the Kentucky National Guard, who was in 
close touch with the Republican administration of the State 
at the time when William Goebel, the Democratic governor- 
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elect, was assassinated, is to be believed, a remarkable politi- 
cal plot has been in operation in Kentucky. Mr. Golden 
last Saturday testified, in effect, that Caleb Powers, the Re- 
publican Secretary of State of Kentucky, who is on trial on 
the charge of having been implicated in a conspiracy to kill 
Goebel, was instrumental in bringing to Frankfort two men 
who had declared their willingness to assassinate Mr. Goebel, 
and who had been instructed to carry out that end. Mr. 
Golden is also authority for the statement that the Republi- 
cans had planned to take several hundred feudists to Frank- 
fort, who were to kill a sufficient number of Democratic 
members of the legislature to give the Republicans a ma- 
jority in that body. The entire Republican administration 
of the State, with the exception of Gov. Taylor, is concerned 
in Mr. Golden’s testimony, which, by the way, has yet to 
undergo the proof of verification, inasmuch as the defence 
has not yet begun its work. Whatever may be the final 


outcome of the attempt to fix the responsibility for the assas- 


sination of Gov. Goebel, the present indications are that 
there will be no further disorders in Kentucky. The court- 
house in Frankfort, where the trial is in progress, is being 
guarded by rival detachments of police, one part of it recog- 
nizing the authority of Gov. Taylor and the other part being 
under the command of his Democratic rival, Gov. Beckham. 
But peace seems to be assured in the State. 


as 


Prans for an institution unique among the equipments 
of American seats of learning are being completed by the 
Executive Committee of the University of New York. The 
projected Hall of Fame, which is credited to the generosity 
of Miss Helen Gould, is designed to furnish a sort of Ameri- 
can pantheon for the commemoration of the deeds of Amer- 
icans who have achieved greatness in the various walks of 
public service or of private worth. The Hall of Fame will 
be an imposing building of beautiful architectural form, con- 
structed after Greek models, of granite and marble. It will 
contain a large number of lecture-rooms, devoted to the pur- 
poses of the university, and each dedicated to some particu- 
lar branch of human knowledge. The substructure of the 
building will be finally devoted to the purposes of a museum 
containing articles and documents of interest bearing upon 
the lives of the great Americans whose names shall be in- 
scribed in the colonnade connecting the Hall of Languages 
and the Hall of Philosophy. The selection of the names 
that are to be honored will be made by a board of judges, to 
consist of one hundred eminent men. President Eliot has 
been offered the first place in this body, ig has accepted 
the honor. 

st 


THERE are indications that the Boer Republics are re- 
covering from the panic into which the capture of Comman- 
dant Cronje with 4,000 men by Lord Roberts placed them, 
and are rallying their forces for a vigorous resistance to the 
British troops in their advance upon the Transvaal. President 
Steyn recently issued a proclamation to the burghers of the 
Orange Free State, urging them to maintain their allegiance 
to the republic, and characterizing as enemies of their 
country all those Free Staters who should take the oath of 
fealty to Great Britain. After the failure of the recent at- 
tempt to secure a cessation of hostilities, President Kruger 
of the South African Republic was reported as having de- 
clared that the federalists are determined to continue their 
resistance to British arms until they either achieve victory 
or impose such a difficult campaign upon the invaders as to 
make the final result a virtual defeat for British arms. In 
spite, however, of the unmistakable spirit of the Boers, there 
is no reason to believe that Lord Roberts will suffer any 
serious check in his march upon Pretoria. The British force, 
which is now completing its final preparations for the move- 
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ment into the Transvaal, will be virtually irresistible, so far as 
the Boers are concerned. Lord Roberts will be in supreme 
command of over 100,000 soldiers of all arms, and his ad- 
vantage will further be secured by a most admirably guarded 
line of supplies. He will have a conquered and pacified 
country in the rear, and will prosecute his operations with 
the utmost deliberation, with a view to the ending of the war 
with a minimum of British losses. d 
Oe ' 

THE agitation of the ‘“‘ Boxers,’ a Chinese organization of 
fanatics, promises to furnish some unpleasant international 
problems. The anti-foreign movement has its centre in the 
province of Shan Tung, in Northern China. It has already 
reached such proportions that the Tsung-Li-Yamen, the Chi- 
nese foreign office, has declared its inability to deal with the 
situation. Two English missionaries have been killed after 
torture, and several others have suffered violence at the 
hands of the rioters. German missionaries are also reported 
to be in danger of their lives. The German government is 
interesting itself profoundly in the affairs of German subjects 
in China,— a circumstance which recently gave color to the 
report that Germany was contemplating another raid into 
Chinese territory, similar to the one that resulted in the 
seizure of Kiao Chou. This report, however, is discredited 
severely by the German foreign office, which gives currency 
to a declaration to the effect that Germany has no present 
purpose of acquiring more territory in China. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that the powers will conceive it to be within 
the scope of their duty to pacify the disturbed territory in 
China; and already the continental press is urging a con- 
certed movement by the European fleets to secure the 
lives and properties of the foreigners in the Chinese empire. 
The United States is made a party to the interest in the Chi- 
nese riots, owing to the presence of American missionaries 
in the affected districts. The United States gunboat 
Wheeling is cruising in the vicinity of Taku, with a view 
to rendering prompt assistance to Americans or fae for- 
eigners who may need protection. 


ae 


M. Detcassé£, the French minister of foreign affairs, is at 
great pains to prevent a too flagrant display of anti-English 
feeling in France. A small and unruly group in the French 
chamber is indulging in a series of bitter attacks upon the 
government’s attitude of friendliness to Great Britain, and’ 
calling upon M. Delcassé to adopt a policy more in conform- 
ity with the traditional feeling of France with respect to her 
neighbor and rival. The cries of the Anglophobes in the 
chamber have been violently echoed by the politicians and 
by a large section of the French people. M. Delcassé has 
withstood the clamor, and is continuing to maintain toward 
Great Britain an attitude which is being characterized upon 
the continent as one of more than official friendship. It was 
M. Delcassé who, a fortnight ago, quieted the storm of public 
apprehension in England when he declared, in direct and un- 
equivocal language, that Great Britain had nothing to fear 
from France, as the latter power did not regard an Anglo- 
French conflict in the light of even a remote possibility. 
The generosity of M. Delcassé was much appreciated in 
England ; and it reassured the people of the entire continent 
who, misled by the fulminations of the Anglophobic press of 
France, had begun to imagine that a war between France 
and Great Britain was to be expected at almost any time. 
The truth is that no French government was more anxious 
than the present one to insure the maintenance of peace. 
What may happen after the close of the Exposition is by no 
means certain, but to-day the French government is exerting 
all its powers to avoid any friction which might lead it into a 
quarrel with a European nation. 
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Brevities. 


John Wesley’s motto: “All at it, and always at it.” 


A change of place from the Second to the First Church of 
Boston is announced for the meeting of the Liberal Congress. 


Vol. I. of the Report of the Philippine Commission to 
the President covers more than two hundred and fifty 


pages. 
Religious vagabonds often welcome a kind of liberalism 


which releases them from the obligations of loyalty to any 
church without laying upon them new duties. 


To many of our readers the contentions of the churches 
regarding heresy are like the crackling of thorns under a 
pot. But out of the contest will come liberty and light for 
a new set of believers. 


Let all our readers look forward to the May meetings in 
Boston, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. We shall soon have the full programme 
for a series of stimulating meetings. 


A socius, or social man, was one who worked with an- 
other. Two men combining were sociz, and several were 
society. Many now who call themselves Christian Socialists, 
commonly mean that they only wish “to work together.” 


When an Irishman was told that hereafter Irish soldiers 
would be allowed to wear the shamrock in their headgear on 
Saint Patrick’s Day, and that this was done by the queen’s 
command, he exclaimed: ‘ She orders it, does she? Then 
bedad I’ll not do it.” 


A correspondent says: “In a number of the egéster 
which recently came into my hands, dated Feb. 18, 1837, 
the name of Chandler Robbins appears as editor. I do not 
know how long he served in that capacity, but it would seem 
that the fact deserves mention.” 


The LZvangelist makes a noble plea for liberty in the 
Presbyterian ‘Church. Admitting that “modern science will 
pursue its inevitable march,” the editor says that the sound 
heart of the Presbyterian Church will find a way to settle 
perplexing questions without heresy trials. 


Rey. Charles A. Allen makes some trenchant statements 
_in the sermon which we print this week. About his earnest- 
ness and sincerity there can be no question; but we shall be 
surprised if his account, for instance, of liberal Judaism is 
accepted by Rabbi Hirsch and others. Still, it is our policy 
to let all sides be heard in matters which affect the interests 
and mission of the Unitarian Church and its relations to the 
religious world of which we are a part. 


Ministers who are accustomed to depend upon “sermon 
helps,” in the preparation of .sermons, often rummage Uni- 
tarian books, thinking that the stolen material will not be 
recognized. ‘The enthusiasm of such men would wilt under 
a sudden frost, sometimes, if they could read the secret 
thoughts of some quiet hearer who was saying to himself, 
“Channing, Parker, Martineau,” as the stolen material was 
produced without credit to the authors. 


The old Congregational order of service was so nearly 
uniform that, going from one church to another, ministers 
knew what to expect. Congregations also were prepared 
for the familiar succession of reading, hymn, and prayer. 
Now every church has a different order, which a stranger 
needs to study, the result often being confusion. It would 
aid devotion if our churches would return to the old uni- 
formity, and adopt some simple order of worship to be used 
in all our churches. 
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A correspondent writes that he is perturbed by alleged 
quotations in religious journals purporting to show that Dr. 
Martineau found no food in his spiritual life in Unitarian 
literature. Of such things we say, ‘Don’t worry about 
them.” Great scholars readily confess their indebtedness to 
great souls wherever they find them: then smaller men quote 
what they say as “concessions.” Unitarians read Thomas 
4 Kempis with devout satisfaction. To confess the fact 
concedes nothing that devout souls should not willingly 
admit. In the republic of letters all are equal. So in the 
realm of the spirit there are sacred resorts where all artificial 
distinctions vanish. 


Letters to the Editor. 


American Unitarian Association Contributions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The financial year of the American Unitarian Association 
closes on May x. I must remind the churches that, if they 
delay payment of their contributions beyond that date, they 
will forfeit their membership in the Association and their right 
to be represented at the Annual Meeting on May 22. Will 
it not be deplorable if, when we come together in May to do 
honor to our founders and to rejoice over the seventy-five 
years of honorable life of our Association, it has to be con- 
fessed that any Unitarian church has lost its membership in 
the National Association because of the neglect or dilatori- 
ness of its minister, Parish Committee, or treasurer? It 
should also be noted that, under the By-laws of the Associa- 
tion, it requires two years to regain a membership which has 
been permitted to lapse by failure to make a contribution in 
season. 

In past years it has sometimes happened that the good 
nature of the treasurer has permitted the books to remain 
open for a few days after May 1 in order that belated con- 
tributions might be counted and membership retained. The 
churches are warned that it will not be possible to extend 
this courtesy to the late comers this year. The date of the 
Annual Meeting is unusually early, and there will be only 
just time enough between May 2 and 22 to make up 
the treasurer’s account for the inspection of the auditors 
and for publication at the Annual Meeting. The rule clos- 
ing the books at the close of business on May 1 will there- 
fore have to be strictly enforced. 

In sending in the contribution, please draw the check to 
the order of the American Unitarian Association or to the 
order of Francis H. Lincoln, treasurer. Letters containing 
contributions should always be addressed to the American 
Unitarian Association, and not to the secretary. 

SAMUEL A. Exiot, Sec’y A. U. A. 


Church Methods. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The Register of March 8 quotes the views of the Congre- 
gationalist on publishing i in their religious papers the details 
of methods concerning the raising church funds. Truly it 
is not uplifting to read of oysters stewed, clams baked, dry 
goods, and theatricals. During visits in towns as a stranger, 
instead of hearing appropriate church news, one hears the 
exclamation, ‘‘I am so glad you have come: we are going to 
have a church supper,” or fair. Let Unitarians report in 
the columns of the egister spiritual, and not temporal 
advancement. 

The following extract from the words of Dr. Charles E. 
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Jefferson in the Presbyterian has been reprinted on small 
slips with the hope of helping on this reform: ‘“ Church 
fairs and suppers and entertainments held for the purpose of 
paying the church’s debts are an abomination. Not one 
valid word can be said in their defence. They are evil,— 
always, wholly, irretrievably evil. I know how many argu- 
ments can be brought in their support, but this only proves 
that there are many Christians who are yet in the stone age 
of spiritual discernment. If I were the pope of America, I 
would declare it a mortal sin for any church to raise money 
by any commercial schemes whatsoever; and any church 
persisting in doing so should have its building sold and its 
name erased from the roll of Christian churches. How can 
we hope to make Christianity even respectable so long as 
churches sell ice-cream and peddle bric-a-brac in order to 
carry on their work?” T. 


A Recent Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In your recent notice of the late Judge Bennett’s book on 
“The Four Gospels from a Lawyer’s Standpoint,” I regret 
that no mention is made of the admirable “ Introduction,” 
which contains an earnest plea for Christian unity. One 
can hardly find any appeal of the kind which is written in 
a more Christ-like spirit or which goes further in including 
among ‘Christian friends” persons of Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist faith. It is refreshing to hear a layman who has 
filled some of the highest positions in his denomination say, 
“JT hope to see the time when the ministers of my own 
church shall be canonically permitted to open their pulpits 
to their brethren of other denominations.” 

As to the usefulness of the body of the book, I should 
differ widely from your estimate. But the especial object 
of this note.is to call attention to the “Introduction.” Such 
sympathetic words from such a man deserve a cordial 
acknowledgment. JEREMIAH SMITH. 


Unitarian Hymn Books, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


‘The recent discussion at the Sunday School Union of “ The 
Ideal Sunday-school Song Book’’ was timely and suggestive 
as far as it went, which was as far as the subject allowed it 
to go. But there is a larger way in which our sacred music 
should be considered and a more comprehensive and far- 
‘sighted plan on which our books should be edited. We need 
three collections of hymns,— one for children, one for young 
people, and one for the use of our churches. 
_ The one for children should be planned, in my judgment 
(if I may be allowed to present it), not only with regard to 
their tastes or even their present needs, but to educating 
their musical and poetical taste for the benefit of later years. 
There should be some hymns which they will find in use 
when their Sunday-school days are over and they become 
attendants at church. To leave them unprepared for this 
change in any respect is so far to make the change hard, if 
not unlikely. There are many tunes used in church which 
have the flowing melody and the regular swing which chil- 
dren love,— such as “ Manoah,” “ St. Bees,” “ Hursley,” and 
others which a little thought will suggest. 

The one for young people should increase the number of 
_these, and also be edited with a view to use in social singing, 
at summer homes, and like informal occasions. There is 
great need for a book of this kind that shall be attractive 
and yet convey no taint of a narrow or outgrown theology. 
For lack of it our people are compelled to buy books which 
are objectionable and not to be encouraged. There are 
plenty of tuneful and not too stiff hymns, as ‘‘ He leadeth 
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Me,” “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” etc., which such a book 
should include. It should be inexpensive and easy to hold. 

The third book we are well supplied with. The revised 
old American Unitarian Association book, the “ Hymnal 
Amore Dei,” and the new “ Hymns for Church and Home”’ 
in both its forms amply meet our present needs, The point 
to be urged is the unifying of our various books. It may be 
only a matter of administration; but, when our people learn 
that the conduct of a church needs practical judgment and 
adaptation of means to ends, as well as a correct theology, 
they will find their churches more effective. 

W. H. Lyon. 


For the Christian Register. 


La Madonna del Divino Amore. 


BY WILLIAM P, ANDREWS. 


Madonna, Mother of the Love Divine, 

Whose foam-born beauty wakes the outmost star, 

The central peace ’mid tempests’ freshening jar, 
Whose flames consume, but only to refine. 
Benignant Power, that break’st to recombine, 

To make anew, not purposeless to mar,— 

The shrine of life, the womb where all things are, 
The sacred chalice, and its hallowed wine. 


And thou, Love’s Mother, what were life without 
That restful haven of the mother-heart ? 

Life’s fruitful sea were but a mist of doubt. 

O thou, most dear, we feel life most in thee, 
That soul of Love, so near, so far apart, 

Who watcheth o’er us from eternity. 


The Gold Standard. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


The pronounced and probably final triumph of the gold 
standard in our national legislation will be hailed with ac- 
clamation or denounced according as men side with one or 
the other of the great parties which divide the country on 
the main question of monetary regulation. Meantime there 
is a gold standard which, as approved or deprecated, divides 
our country and other countries on quite different lines from 
those of our financial policy. It was in evidence at Kimberley 
when, very shortly after the relief of that much-suffering 
town, Mr. Cecil Rhodes made a speech at a banquet, in 
which there was not one word of shame for his leading part 
in the precipitation of England into this dreadful and quite 
needless war, not a word of sympathy with the brave fellows 
who had held:the town so long and those thousands who 
had lost their friends with Buller and Gatacre and Methuen. 
To all these things, and such as these, he manifested a cyni- 
cal indifference and an equally cynical indifference toward 
those who said that gold and diamonds were at the bottom 
of the trouble. Had he gone to work to prove these in the 
right, he could not have taken a course more closely fitted to 
that end. His talk was nothing but a satire upon those 
who lacked the imagination requisite for estimating the gold 
and diamond possibilities of South Africa, and for the climax 
of his speech he reserved the declaration that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
flag is the world’s greatest commercial asset.” This was 
certainly better than the using of soft and pious words to ex- 
ptess precisely the same ideas; and it fell in very naturally 
with Mr. Kipling’s declaration,— ‘“ Mr. Rhodes does not need 
morality. Ae is building an empire.” 

In our own country we have had the same gold standard 
applied to national problems. By Mr. Beveridge, for ex- 
ample, when in his eloquent defence of territorial extension 
he forgot to say one word of freedom, justice, kindness, and 
good will to men, spending all his strength on the magnifi- 
cent prospect for commercial enterprise seeking new markets 
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for its agricultural products and manufactured goods. 
Have we not seen the melancholy lapse to this standard of 
measurement on the part of men habitually devoted to generous 
ideals? To the same category belong many of the apologies 
that are made for the increase of our exports of liquor to our 
new colonies in the West and East Indies, from $31,000 in 1897 
to $810,000 in 1899. Those who have read the monstrous 
story of Hawaiian depravation by commercial greed know 
only too well that we have here the opening chapters of a 
book which our children and our children’s children, unless 
they go on from bad to worse, will read with grief and 
shame. 

And it is not by any means as if this trying of things by a 
gold standard were something having pertinence to political 
conditions of a quite special character. It is this standard 
which too frequently decides who shall be the candidate for 
one high office or another and, of the candidates nominated, 
which shall hold the winning cards. It is this standard 
which determines not a little of our State and national legis- 
lation, and seldom the financial welfare of the community; 
often that of individuals who have much money which they 
are willing to spend freely for the sake of making more. 
The amount of consideration in political circles assured by 
the possession of great wealth is one of the most flagrant scan- 
dals of the time. Men who without wealth would have no po- 
litical standing whatsoever, once secure of its possession, can 
aspire to almost any office in the people’s gift or to a degree 
of influence which few public officers can match. In general 
society the tendency here in America is to a plutocratic 
aristocracy that is far less interesting and attractive than 
the hereditary aristocracy of our English cousins. One can 
hardly fail to notice the obsequiousness of many well-bred, 
intelligent people to those who are phenomenally rich. 
Wealth is like charity. It covers a multitude of sins. There 
are fond mammas who plan and plot to marry their beautiful 
daughters to the most thoroughly sophisticated men ; and the 
beautiful daughters sometimes enter into the arrangement 
with strange unconsciousness that they are falling lower than 
the poor creatures who sell their persons on the street, be- 
cause they must do that or starve. 

It is not a new thing that the gold standard should be 
set up in Christian churches. In one of the earliest 
Christian documents, the so-called Epistle of James, there 
are some drastic comments on “respect of persons,” the 
preference shown in Christian assemblies for ‘‘a man with 
a gold ring, in goodly apparel.” The admonition is as per- 
tinent to-day as it was eighteen centuries ago. The Roman 
Catholic Church seems to depend mainly on the countless 
increments of the faithful poor. There is with that little 
distinction of persons. But our Protestant churches, that 
disagree in so many doctrinal particulars, are largely of one 
mind in their appreciation of the rich parishioner. It is he 
that is decisive when the new minister is to be called or 
another cut adrift. It is to him that the minister defers on 
matters of importance. — It is on his family that he calls with 
unfailing assiduity. It is his memory that is perpetuated by 
a memorial window when his last cheque is drawn. There 
are other ways in which the gold standard is applied. The 
Church is regarded from a commercial point of view, and it 
is the preacher who fills the pews and the contribution-boxes 
who is regarded as “a man approved by signs and wonders.” 
It is no impossible or imaginary circumstance for “a man 
who draws” to be sustained in clear defiance of ethical dis- 
qualifications of the most glaring hue. 

Not only in these gross particulars, but in a numberless 
variety of the most insidious character, the gold standard is 
set up in Church and State and in the social order, and 
receives the consideration and the homage it requires. It 
may be easy to exaggerate the extent of this misfortune. 
Certain it is that there are many who have not ‘“‘ bowed down 
in the house of Rimmon”’; but the defects which have been 
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noted are not isolated or sporadic. They represent wide 
reaches of ‘political and social tendency, a steadily increasing 
disposition to make light of ethical ideals and bring all 
things to the measurement of a sordid materialism and a 
mere money-bag success. The qualifications and allevia- 
tions are immense, but for one to reckon them a sufficient 
offset to the tendency herewith deplored would convict him 


of deliberate or insensible subjection to this tendency. 


Notes from the Capital. 


BY HON. S. J. BARROWS, 


When I looked last Friday morning at the meteorological 
map prepared for members of the House in the lobby of the 
chamber, I found that the temperature that morning at eight 
o’clock at Washington was 24 degrees and at Boston 54 de-"’ 
grees. The previous night the temperature at Washington 
fell as low as 20 degrees, while at Boston it had risen as high 
as 64 degrees at the same hour. So that Boston was 44 de- 
grees warmer than it was here at the capital. If we hear, 
therefore, that people are migrating from the South to Bos- 
ton for the sake of finding a warm winter resort, we shall 
not be surprised. 

It is very interesting for members of either House or Sen- 
ate to consult this weather map as they go into their respec- 
tive chambers. One can see the whole country at a glance, 
and know whether it is snowing in Maine or raining in Louisi- 
ana. But what the average member or senator would like to 
know is what is the political weather in his State or district. 
Such a political weather map would be invaluable just now 
to the man who wants to gauge the state of public opinion 
much more than the rainfall. So far as the crops are con- 
cerned, the member can get pretty accurate information from 
the Agricultural Bureau; but the harvest of votes is a differ- 
ent matter. There are some members and senators who 
have learned beyond doubt of the state of the weather in 
their districts concerning a tariff with Porto Rico. Judging 
from the black clouds which have floated over Washington 
and deluged certain members with mail, there must have been 
a great evaporation from the ink-bottles in their districts. 
Not a few of these inky clouds have floated from Minnesota, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin. The veritable tug of war in 
the Republican party over this Porto Rican tariff has been 
the principal theme at the capital for the last month, and it is 
not ended yet. The first question to be raised was the legal 
one as to whether the Constitution of its own force extends 
over Porto Rico. It is a question which ultimately the 
Supreme Court will have to‘pass upon. But the Porto Rico 
tariff proposition does not hang wholly upon this constitu- 
tional peg. If declared unconstitutional, to be sure, it will 
not hang upon anything. But, if it comes within the scope of 
Congress to impose it, it does not follow that it is wise to do 
so. ‘This is the argument of not a few members who think 
that Congress has a perfect right to impose a tariff tax on 
Alaska if it wishes. But hitherto the Territories have been 
treated just the same in this respect as the States, and it is a 
departure from precedent to do anything else. 

The adoption of the bill for the return to the island of 
the customs thus far collected does not seem to have allayed 
the opposition to the tariff in the West. A tangled skein of 
complications, is the result. A committee appointed in the 
Senate to unravel it has labored thus far without success. 
There is talk, as I write, of an approaching agreement. The 
list of Republican senators who are opposed to the bill is 
now a strong one. The difficulty is to arrange a compromise 
which will satisfy those who are contending for a constitu- 
tional principle and those who are anxious to pursue a liberal 
and humane policy free from technicalities. But those who 
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roll tobacco or sugar as a sweet morsel under their tongues, 
or more accurately those who are raising and selling these 
morsels, are asking for “ protection,” which seems very much 
like a great giant asking for protectiori from a small boy 
just recovering from an attack of the measles. A senator, 
who is a strong protectionist, said to me that the cry for pro- 
tection was absurd. ‘The product of Porto Rico. is too 
small to figure more than as a drop in the bucket. But any 
one who has had the slightest experience in legislation 
knows that phantoms scare legislators far more frequently 
than facts. Concerning one thing we have had a gratifying 
declaration. Congress has shown that it does not mean to 
suck the blood from Porto Rico, but to let the island have in 
the way of education and improvements the full value of the 
taxes collected. 

There was joy in the House lobby this afternoon over the 
defeat of the Loud bill. Although I regard it as one of the 
most meritorious bills on the calendar of the House, I was 
not in the least surprised at its defeat. Last year it was 
evident that a good many who voted against it did not really 
understand what the bill was or what its effect would be. 
And I venture to assert that, if members to-day had voted 
simply with reference to their own judgment, the bill would 
have been carried by a strong majority. But members do 
not always feel at liberty to vote according to their own 


“judgment. They vote according to the judgment of some of 


their constituents, when the public interests would be far 
better served if they followed their own light than that of the 
deceptive torch which a few people in their district have 
lighted. For more than ten years nearly every Postmaster- 
General or some of his assistants and two Presidents of the 
United States have called attention to the abuses of our 
postal system growing out of the sending of books under 
the guise of “serials” and the mailing of enormous 
editions of purely advertising sheets denominated “sample 
copies.” The present Postmaster-General calculates that the 
government loses something like twenty millions of dollars a 
year through abuses of this kind. Why should the govern- 
ment carry at such a tremendous loss this enormous mass of 
advertising matter? But a small percentage of the matter 
sent through the mails in this way has any educative value 
or is of any public utility. A vast amount is trash; and the 
rest is advertising, pure and simple. Without attempting to 
classify mail matter wholly according to the value of its con- 
tents, it would seem to be good business policy for the gov- 
ernment in the main to make each class of matter pay the 
cost of carrying it. At present the government derives 
a profit from letter postage, and does not suffer seriously 
from third or fourth class matter, but loses enormously on 
second class from the abuses named, which are evasions of 
the spirit of the postal laws. Under the perversion of the 
present law a certain class of publishers get the United 
States to carry tons and tons of their books at a cent a 
pound, while other publishers of books pay eight cents. 
The discrimination is unwise and unjust. But an organized 
lobby manipulated with great skill defeated the bill, and so 
the government must continue to carry below cost thousands 
of tons of advertising and sensational literature. 

The subsidy to publishers and news agents is virtually a 
subsidy in disguise, but it amounts in the course of a year to 
as much as is proposed to be paid to ship-owners in the sub- 
sidy bill now before the Senate. If we are to give subsidies 
at all, by all means let them be open and direct, and let us 
know what we are doing and just what it costs. The Senate 
bill as amended is regarded by its advocates as a stronger 
and fairer measure than the bill as it came first from the 
committee. It looks now as if it might come up for con- 
sideration in April. As to its acceptance by the House, that 
is another matter. After the Porto Rican experience, the 
House will be wary about going into the campaign with a 
record on any doubtful measure. 
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The most important measure scheduled in the House is 
the Hawaiian Bill, set down for April 3, to come to a vote 
on April 5. The bill was much discussed and amended in 
the Senate. The House will probably follow the main lines 
of the Senate bill. 

The Nicaragua Canal is still waiting to be cut. It is 
down on the House Calendar, but action on it at present is 
deferred till the Hay-Pauncefote treaty assumes a different 
shape. 

A bill of some interest to the clergy has been reported 
favorably by the Committee on Military Affairs. It provides 
for the appointment of a chaplain for each regiment in the 
United States service. There is also another bill providing 
for the appointment of dental surgeonsin the army. Senator 
Chandler facetiously remarked in the Senate that the use of 
hard-tack in the army was perhaps responsible for the wear 
and tear of soldiers’ teeth. The veterinary surgeons are 
asking, as they have for some time, that they may have the 
status of commissioned officers. 

A whole sheaf of bills have been introduced providing for 
monuments to a score or more of deceased ‘persons, most of 
them of military fame; but the inscriptions on the bills will 
probably be in most cases the only inscriptions that will take 
the form of law. 

A Pacific cable is something that is sure to find bottom 
before long. Bills in both Houses will probably be braided 
together into a plan in which private construction will be 
combined with government control. 


The Wisconsin Congress of Religion. 


Rev. Granville Ross Pike, minister of the Millard Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and chairman of the local 
Congress committee, made the following response to the 
address of welcome extended to the Liberal Congress at its 
recent meeting in Wisconsin : — 


We are rapidly outgrowing the stage of “toleration.” 
Yet not all. We do not all see eye to eye as yet. ‘There are 
some, doubtless, who have grave doubts as to the propriety 
and the wisdom of such a gathering as this. But we are 
hastening to the time when we shall consider the thought of 
toleration an insult to the majesty of truth. We are soon to 
stand upon the common ground of respect for each man’s 
inalienable right to personal liberty. Then, and then only, 
shall we be able to think freely, and to feel that in every one 
we have an ally in a great conquest. We have been all 
these ages climbing slowly the mountain of God’s light, 
each on a different side and often mistaking those on another 
slope for enemies. As we draw nearer to the top, we are draw- 
ing nearer to each other. We are like different branches 
of the national defence. In times of peace each considers 
itself the most important, each is jealous and envious of the 
other, each belittling the other’s achievements and magnifying 
its own; but, when the summons to service comes, it fuses all 
into one undivided army. The day is not far distant when 
we shall stand shoulder to shoulder, all defenders of one 
flag, one united body-guard of human right and welfare. 

Significant of this is this programme which represents — 
those of you who have it in your hands will see— many 
denominations. The revised programme, however, lacks a 
name that stood for much. We have not been accustomed 
to count our Jewish brethren a part of the orthodox army of 
occupation. There are no better allies than they; and, had 
not a severe accident confined Rabbi Moses to his bed, those 
who should have heard him to-morrow afternoon expound 
the sociological lessons of the Old Testament would have 
gotten a new conception of the mission of Israel among the 
Gentiles, in teaching them out of their own Scriptures many 
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very deep and far-reaching lessons for to-day. Thus gradu- 
ally we are coming to recognize that these names,— orthodox, 
heterodox, liberal, conservative, whatever they may be,— 
these denominational shibboleths are no longer symbols of 
exclusion. They are merely the names by which we dis- 
criminate, perhaps, our points of view; and they are rapidly 
being fused and blended. 

Universalists, Unitarians, Independents, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Jews, and Gentiles, 
—TI have heard all these on the same platform. I have read 
the utterances of all these comfortably and congenially 
printed side by side in the same pamphlet; and, except the 
name were labelled at the top or bottom of the article, one 
could not tell whether one were reading a Jewish or a Gentile 
speech, a Universalist or a Unitarian, a Methodist or a 
Presbyterian. The great fundamental realities, as Mr. Fair- 
child has so well put before us to-night, are the things upon 
which the eyes of men to-day are fixed; and, if the Church of 
God will not recognize that it has come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this, the sceptre of its power shall pass to 
other hands.... 

We come together, not to impose a new theology, not to 
impress upon anybody what any of us may consider the sub- 
stantial truths, but simply to speak frankly the one to the other, 
and to tell each other the deepest thoughts that are stirring 
our minds, and thus help each other in our grapple with the 
great problems that confront us all and for their solution 
need wisdom and hard labor and continuous service and un- 
wavering loyalty to the highest welfare of humanity and to 
the truth of God.— from Report of the Wisconsin Liberal 
Congress of Religion. 


An Experiment in Modern Journalism. 


BY REV. A. P. RECCORD. 


It is significant that Jesus often spoke of himself as the 
“Way.” Stated briefly, the word implies three things,—a 
starting-point, a destination, and a means of passing from one 
to the other. Nothing can be more evident than that the way 
is neither the starting-point nor the destination. It does not 
exist for its own sake, but as a means to anend. It may be 
a very attractive way, graded with scientific precision and 
beautifully laid out on either hand; but the one distinguishing 
feature is that it leads to its destination. This objective 
terminal is its real excuse for being. 

This is what Jesus means when he speaks of himself as 
“the Way.” The end is the Father, God. The starting- 
point is the place where the individual comes into contact 
with the Christ-life. And the purpose of the way is to lead 
from one to the other. Hence he tells us that he is that way. 
“No one cometh unto the Father but by me.” In other 
words, no one can hope to come into communion with the 
Father save through that purity of heart and simplicity of 
life which were so manifest in Jesus. And here, as before, 
the way is not the end itself. We are not asked merely to 
come zo Jesus, but to come //rough Jesus #0 God. Make 
him God, and he is no longer the way. Make him the way, 
and he is no longer God, but the path that leads from earth 
to heaven. 

All this is very simple, but it is deserving of special em- 
phasis because of the frequency with which we mistake the 
means for the end. Men assert that all that the moral life 
requires is that we come to Jesus as to the final arbiter and 
judge of human conduct. They forget that we have the 
statement of Jesus himself that he is but the way through 
which we may come into the presence of the infinite God. 

We find an example of this in the Sheldon experiment in 
modern journalism. Some months ago a Western minister 
published a little book entitled “In His Steps,” which made 
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a profound impression upon Christian men and women. It 
recounts the experiences of a few people who pledged them- 
selves not to do anything without first asking “ What would 
Jesus do?” and then making their answer to this question 
their standard of conduct. 

Had Mr. Sheldon contented himself with merely sending 
out this little book and allowing it to be its own interpreter, 
he would have made a valuable contribution to the religious 
life of the world. An intelligent attempt to apply the spirit 
of the teachings of Jesus to modern life must have resulted 
in a genuine moral and spiritual impulse. 
played into the hands of the far-seeing editor of an enter- 
prising daily, it shattered our faith in his own common 
sense, and undermined our confidence in the very theory 
which his book had so admirably set forth. We do not 
doubt his sincerity: we do doubt his wisdom. The fact 
that other editors have offered him fabulous. sums, if he will 
conduct their respective journals for a single week, is proof 
that they recognize a good thing when it comes within their 
range of vision. 
shown themselves wiser in their day and generation than the 
children of the light. 

Two things are essential to the success of any such ex- 
periment,— the moral impulse and the wisdom which shall 
express that impulse in intelligent action. In the present 
instance there is no reason to impeach the motive or to 
question the impulse. What is lacking is not the purity of 
intention, but that complete understanding of the conditions 
under which the modern newspaper is published, without 
which the best effort is foreordained to failure. What we 
need is not a “religious weekly published daily,” but a real, 
live, daily newspaper published in accordance with Christian 
principles. This can be had, not by inducing ministers to 
leave their pulpits and become temporary occupants of the 
editor’s chair, but by putting such a spirit into every in- 
telligent, conscientious editor that he will conduct his busi- 
ness as he thinks the spirit of Christianity would dictate, and 
by arousing such a spirit in the reading public that such an 
editor will not starve to death for lack of patronage. 

This is the crux of the whole situation. The editor of a great 
daily is pre-eminently a business man. His chief function is 
to provide the reading public with news. His one desire is 
to print such news as the people demand. His only hint 
as to what they demand is that afforded by the papers they 
buy. If they want “yellow journalism,” with its manufact- 
ured news and jingo editorials, they can always find men who 
are ready to supply that demand. ‘Thus in the last analysis 
it is the reading public, and not the editor, which determines 
whether two lines or two columns shall be given to every act 
of crime and immorality. If Bunyan’s “man with the muck- 
take” should attempt to edit a paper, presumably its columns 
would be filled with muck; but it would not survive its first 
issue unless there were enough people who want such a filth- 
monger to make it a success asa business venture. Imagine 
Jesus retiring to Bethany at the close of a busy day in Jeru- 
salem, and spending the evening poring over the columns of 
a “penny dreadful.” And yet this is done by thousands 
of avowedly Christian people, day in and day out. 

This offers a suggestion, at least, as to how Christian 
churches and Christian people can co-operate for the purpose 
of elevating the standards of modern journalism. There are 
several papers that come nearer to the ideal of a ‘‘ Christian 
daily ” than the Topeka Cazta/, under the Sheldon adminis- 
tration. The demand is that they receive support adequate 
to their desert. We shall never obtain a “ Christian daily” 
by railing at the press or criticising the editors or trying to 
usurp their places, but by so moulding public opinion that 
there shall be created a moral atmosphere in which nothing 
but a clean, wholesome, reputable paper can thrive. Let 
Christian people ask, ‘‘ What would Jesus 7ead?” Let them 
boycott every paper which caters to what is low and bestial 


But, when he- 


The children of the world have again. 
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in human nature, and give their support only to those which 
seek to raise the level of private virtue and public righteous- 
ness. Then the law of natural selection will provide for the 
survival of the fit. 


For the Christian Register. 


“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit?” 


BY AMY WENTWORTH. 


One said: “Behold the Christ, in him revealed 
The holy incarnation, now as then 
The Way, the Truth, the Life of all the world: 
Lo, the Messiah! God is come to men.” 
Yea, as of yore 
God dwelleth in the Christ forevermore. 


Another said, “ Behold the wondrous earth, 
The noontide glory, and the starry night, 
The eternal mountains, the mysterious sea: 
Here is God’s temple, here the abode of Light.” 
Seer that thou art, 
God has his dwelling deep in Nature’s heart. 


Another still: “ Behold thy Brother-man 
Made in the image of a righteous God, 
Beside whose glorious power to know, to love, 
All Nature seems but senseless, lifeless clod.” 
Truth divine, 
My Brother’s soul is part, O God, of thine. 


Allis of God: his life is immanent 
In Christ, in Nature, in thy Brother’s heart, 
But far beyond creation’s utmost bounds 
Abides the life that we but see in part. 
Beyond the farthest sun 
Dwells the All-righteous, the Eternal One. 


The Pulpit. 
The Supreme Religion To-day. 


. BY CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


And the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.— Acts xi. 26. 


Of course it did not seriously matter what they were 
called. Even the most contemptuous name they would 
liftto honor. But the real spirit of their religion, and its 


_yalue to the ages since, is a vital question,— whether it had 


any distinctive trait, which gave it pre-eminence over all 
other religions of that time, and whether it has retained this 
pre-eminence to the present day. Was there any truth or 
sentiment or aspiration at the heart of this new religious 
movement, which, notwithstanding superstitions and crudities, 
had such a spiritual power as to revolutionize the old Greek 
_and Latin civilization by struggling fiercely with the ethical 
and religious principles of that Pagan world, and finally to 
a great degree supplanting those principles in the hearts of 
later generations? And is this truth or sentiment or aspira- 
tion to-day as distinctly pre-eminent in our modern civiliza- 
tion,— not often, indeed, controlling fully the affairs of na- 
tions and the temper of society, but revealing itself as the 
source of our noblest life and as the pledge of a yet nobler 
civilization in coming ages, when the Pagan principles 
with which this truth or sentiment or aspiration has been 
striving for eighteen centuries shall no longer have any 
power, as they often do to-day, to counteract the influence of 
i nobler principles which find their source in the life of 
esus? 

It does not seriously matter whether you call this religion 
Christianity or not. But to tilt at this word, as if the high- 
est sense of the word did not express some important realities 
or as if the distinctiveness and importance of the religious 

‘movement which flowed from the life of Jesus were dis- 
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proved if the word “Christianity” were shown to be im- 
properly used as a name for this movement, is as Quixotic an 
absurdity as it would be to insist that, because most people 
mean by “poetry” any senseless jingle or any rhymed and 
metred literature, therefore this popular meaning of “ poetry” 
is the only correct meaning, and the “noble meaning” in 
which the great masters of language use the word to denote 
any impassioned and imaginative literature, even though not 
in metrical form, is a perversion, and that in fact there is no 
such high literature. é 
Nevertheless, when such teachers as Emerson, in’ saying 
that “the true Christianity” is “a faith like Christ’s in the 
infinitude of man,”—and Martineau, in saying that “the 
true meaning of the Christian faith” is a “ reverential esti- 
mate of the human soul,” — and Pfleiderer, in saying that 
“ esteem for the dignity of man in all men was first brought 
about by Christianity,” and Matheson, in saying that “ the 
special work which awaited Christianity was the transfusion 
into the mind of the world, of its own distinctive principle, 
the value of a human soul,” and many others in similar 
language,— when such teachers use the word “ Christianity ” 
to mean “the direct continuation of the life and work of 
Jesus of Nazareth in the world,” as Dr. Newman Smyth de- 
fines it, may we not be permitted to use the word in this 
sense ourselves, exactly as we use the word “ gentleman ” in 
a high and noble meaning, and intelligent people do not 
misunderstand us, even though the word has been 


“Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble use”? 


Indeed, we might go much further, and insist that not the 
vulgar usage, but the usage of the great masters of thought 
and style determines the meaning of words. 

This tilt at a mere word is misleading and mischievous. 
Let us fix attention on great realities. Whether we call a cer- 
tain reality “ Christianity” or “Christism” or ‘ Jesus-relig- 
ion,” or simply call it x, as a reality which is the 
object of our study, but the value of which is, for the 
present purpose of our argument, uncertain, we must not be 
switched off on any profitless discussion of mere words. 
We simply say that, at least for present convenience, we 
mean by Christianity what Emerson and Martineau and 
Pfleiderer mean by it; namely, that permanent uplifting influ- 
ence in human history which emanated from the life and words 
of Jesus. 

Then, if we interrogate the great authorities, like those 
whose names I have quoted above, we find an impressive 
consensus of judgment ; namely, that the distinctive influence 
of Jesus on history was his convincing the world, more and 
more through the ages, of the great truth of ‘the infinite 
value of every soul,” as Ruskin says, and his breathing 
into the world the sentiment of reverence for human nature, 
“the fundamental sentiment of Christian faith,” as Martineau 
says. For “intense contempt for man,” says Pfleiderer, “ is 
everywhere a characteristic of the Pagan world,” —even in 
the noblest of the Stoics, though mitigated at times by some 
relentings of pity for the sufferings of men. How could it 
be otherwise, when the best philosophy of the ancient times 
was utterly unsympathetic, aiming at the suppression of all 
emotion, and finding its ideal in the man “ who attains liberty 
in loneliness”!* This philosophy could only dimly grope 
after, but not see and affirm, the truth of a “self-conscious 
personality common to God and man,”* which was 
« Christ’s inalienable contribution to human progress,” * his 
« verification of the divine in the human.” * Stoicism doubt- 
less shaped some forms of thought which were convenient 
helps afterwards in the philosophical study of Christian 
truth; but these forms of thought were mere empty shells 
until Christianity put life and power into them.t How evi- 


* Prof. Wi 's “ Socrates and Christ,” pp. 141, 263, 262. 
+See Julia Wedgwood’s “* The Moral ideal,” chapter y., especially pp. 235-238, 
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dent this is, when we consider that no disciples or readers of 
Aurelius or Epictetus were ever inspired by those authors 
with anything of that eager self-sacrificing interest in the 
most degraded souls, which multitudes have derived from the 
Gospel stories! The Stoic talked about the infinity of man, 
but it never meant to him the imperative claim of every soul 
as a child of God upon our love and saving help. Emerson 
was certainly familiar with the Stoic writers, and there is 
therefore a significant emphasis in the phrase by which he 
defines Christianity as “a faith /éke Chris?’s in the infinitude 
of man.” 

When we recall this faith of Jesus in what the Church 
afterwards called the “consubstantiality” of a loving God 
with every human soul, we see how unjust it is to say that 
he did not recognize the immediate presence of God in this 
world because he adopted an old Jewish liturgical phrase, 
“our Father zz heaven;’’ for he gave it a new meaning, just 
as he gave a new meaning to the Old Testament law of love. 
He believed in a heaven that is everywhere, just as the blue 
sky is not merely far above, but is really the blue atmosphere 
which also envelopes us down here and fills our lungs with 
life. God is spirit and may be found and worshipped every- 
where. He felt God’s presence in his own soul;-and he 
believed that even the publicans and sinners might feel it. 
Had he not thus believed in the immediate presence of God 
with every soul, he never would have believed, as he did, in 
the sacredness of human nature. And is it not evident that 
the intense feeling of the unity of God and man (“of one sub- 
stance,” said Athanasius) fully realized in Jesus and latent in 
all humanity, which glowed in the religion and theology of the 
first few Christian centuries, was itself “the mind of Christ,” 
and was also the reason and justification of the wonderful 
philanthropy of Jesus and the Early Church? For the 
“thought of a divine universe where good will is the dominant 
and victorious force” —so far from “ summing up the reality 
in all the religions that have ever been” —is precisely the 
peculiar, distinctive gospel of Jesus, which the Early Church 
bravely maintained against all other religions and their fierce 
denials of this truth, and which Christianity taught with such 
vigor and passion as to transform the world. 

Neither can “ the Holy Spirit” and “the spirit of Christ” 
be understood to include any and every “humane” and 
“ friendly ” spirit in a man who “ may fancy that he has no 
religion.” Rather, as Prof. Wenley has lately said in the 
Churchman, it was “the verbal expression which the young 
society gave to its own self-consciousness of intense unity,” 
and of “the profound change of life which they had under- 
gone”; or, as President Hyde says, it was “the new life of 
mutual love and service which Christ came to impart.” The 
Holy Spirit was, indeed, often thought of very crudely by the 
disciples, as descending like a dove, or as given by breathing 
on or laying hands on others, or as a kind of magical power 
for which Simon the sorcerer offered money; but, whatever 
it may be, the gift was distinctly limited to Christian dis- 
ciples. And, from the first, it really meant that peculiarly 
Christian enthusiasm of fraternal love toward man which is 
inspired by a filial love and trust toward God and a faith in 
God as the Father of all souls who is ever striving to help 
and save His children,— as when John the Baptist said that 
one would come after him who would ‘baptize with the 
Holy Spirit.” But the humane Gentiles (“the nations ’’) in 
the parable of the Sheep and the Goats, who have lived up to 
their best light with regard to mercy toward their fellow-men, 
like the benevolent Jews of to-day, though they are blessed 
for their goodness and welcomed into “the kingdom pre- 
pared for you,” where they will have an opportunity to learn 
Christianity and to receive the Holy Spirit, are not yet 
Christians, however, and have not yet received the Spirit, 
any more than the disciples in Ephesus who ‘had not so 
much as heard whether there be any Holy Spirit.” 

No! when we read the history of the ages, we look in 
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vain outside of Christendom for any such faith and love. 
Even within Christian lands we often look for it in vain; 
for the old Pagan spirit has again and again revived and 
often fought a desperate battle with the spirit of Christ, 
and even, claiming to be the real Christ, demanded the 
homage of the world and masqueraded under Christian 
names. The real tragedy and the absorbing interest of 
the history of Christendom is found in this protracted and 
still fiercely fought struggle between the fiend and the 
angel,— on the one hand, the low, coarse, selfish temper 
of the old Pagan world, manifested to-day in the astounding 
greed and lawlessness of commercialism, the selfishness and 
corruption of politics, and the senseless follies of fashionable 
life, in Russian absolutism and Spanish oppression and 
British Toryism most accursed of all,—and, on the other 
side, the angelic temper of true philanthropy and humanity 
and reform, of consecrated wealth like Mrs. Hemenway’s 
and public leadership like Curtis’ and Gladstone’s, of mis- 
sionary zeal like that of the Salvation Army and of devoted 
toil for uplifting a down-trodden race like Gen. Armstrong’s 
labors, and of whatever effort is anywhere being made in 
the spirit of Christ, though in the narrowest and humblest 
sphere, to redeem human life from its miseries and sins. 

Indeed, the most tragic and awfully momentous question 
of our own age is this issue between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity. To divert attention from it, then, to confuse the 
principles involved, to undervalue the importance of the 
distinctions between Pagan and Christian, as not a few 
Unitarians have been disposed to do, notwithstanding the 
plain and emphatic words of our own great teachers, Chan- 
ning, Emerson, and Martineau, does serious mischief. And 
it is evident to a careful investigation that the apathetic 
and dwindling condition of a part of the Unitarian body 
to-day is chiefly owing to its having lost the inspiration of 
an intelligent faith in these distinctive principles of the 
religion of Jesus. For, when this faith is lost, all enthusiasm 
dies. 

It is a duty, therefore, of the greatest importance to-day 
that we should carefully ponder this question of the real 
difference between Paganism and Christianity, and search- 
ingly inquire how far our pulpits and parishes may have 
lost enthusiasm as a consequence of becoming, in some 
degree, paganized. And then we must recover as rapidly 
as we can the vivid apprehension of those great truths which 
have been the leaven of our modern civilization, “ pervading 
and animating still,” as Martineau has said, “whatever is 
noblest in our modern life.” 

But it is often urged to-day that the religion which the 
world needs is “the religion of true and honest men”; that 
it “is nothing, if not inclusive”; that “it sums up into 
itself the religion of all the thinkers”; that “it is the relig- 
ion of all friendly people.” And so we are advised that 
Buddha and Confucius and Socrates and Aurelius and Vol- 
taire and Ingersoll and many a justly honored Hebrew rabbi, 
like Hillel and Maimonides, must be brought together in this 
Church of the New Civilization, as all alike deserving the 
Christian name or some better name which will stand to-day 
for simple goodness wherever this may be found. 

A most amiable purpose, deserving our respect! In some 
degree we must all sympathize with and applaud it. Gladly 
we welcome the co-operation of Agnostics and Hebrews and 
Buddhists and Confucians in every humanitarian work; we 
honor and extol their goodness. But, when we thoughtfully 
consider that the real religion of a man is to be looked for, 
not in any mere acts or words, but in the motive or spirit 
within the heart, and that this motive or spirit must be fed 
and sustained by the apprehension of some spiritual truth, 
just as a refreshing mountain brook is fed from some hidden 
spring in the misty hills, we question whether all these good 
men really have the same religion, and whether different 
forms of religion can alike create the highest goodness. 
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Indeed, we cannot fail to see that the goodness of those 
whose motive or religion has grasped a higher spiritual 
truth is a higher type of goodness, and therefore manifests 
itself in certain deeds to which the men of other religions 
are not moved,— so that the believers in the higher motive 
or religion find it a plain duty to avow their own motive or 
religion, to institute some missionary work in its behalf, and 
to maintain their own distinctive fellowship and worship, by 
which the faith in this motive or religion may be strengthened 
more and more, and may be transmitted to their children, 
and may become ever more widely accepted in the world. 

When, for instance, I organized the Associated Charities 
in New Orleans, and brought Christians and Jews into 
hearty co-operation, I found nowhere a more generous and 
kindly support than from the Jews of that city,— admirable 
and noble men and women I found among them, whose 
friendship is one of the brightest of my memories of a 
ministry there,—and_ their generosity was all the more 
‘remarkable, because they gave their money for the benefit of 
Christian poor alone, they themselves taking faithful care of 
their own deserving poor. But I soon found that, in at least 
one direction, this philanthropy had its limits; for, while it 
contributed profusely for the relief of bodily suffering, it 
took no interest in moral reforms or in spiritual uplifting; it 
made no effort to save that great city from its sins or to 

rescue the debased men and women of its slums, as the 
Salvation Army all over Christendom does. 

It was like the philanthropy of the humane Gentiles, in 
the parable of the Sheep and the Goats,— it had fed the 
hungry and clothed the naked, but never taken any interest 
in publicans and sinners. And when, at last, I heard Rabbi 
Hirsch of Chicago, a broad and progressive man, speak in 
the great Temple Sinai, the most liberal of the synagogues 
of New Orleans, and avow with the utmost explicitness and 
emphasis that Radical Judaism does not believe in immor- 
tality, and, so far from approaching any form of Christianity, 
is as divergent from Christianity as Orthodox Judaism is, 
I could see that a spiritual gulf lay between me and these 
admirable Jews, and that, though we might heartily co-operate 
in certain philanthropies, we could not agree on the most 
vital questions of religion. For, with the loss of the faith in 
immortality, so radiant and mighty in the first age of Chris- 
tian history and so carefully cherished ever since, we should 
lose the distinctive Christian faith in the infinite value of 
every soul, which has inspired all the marvellous labors of 
Christian men and women for the rescue of the world from 
its spiritual miseries,— such labors as Judaism has never 
been moved to undertake in modern times any more than in 
the times of the Pharisees, except as, recently in London, a 
few choice spirits have been drawn to sympathize with the 
Christian feeling and with Christian work and to undertake 
a similar work for Jewish outcasts. A rabbi once told me 
that the efforts of Christian people to rescue abandoned 
women, for instance, and the patient, reverent love by which 
such noble women as the late Mrs. Johnson of the Sherborn 
‘Reformatory for Women have been able to accomplish 
marvels of regeneration, are incomprehensible to a Jew; for, 
as we can easily see, there is nothing in his religion that 
teaches him the reverent interest in outcasts and the longing 
to save them, which was characteristic of the ministry of 
Jesus and was inspired by his faith in the infinite value of 
every soul as an immortal child of God, a child whom God 
dearly loves, even though he be a wandering prodigal. 

My Jewish friends in New Orleans were rather eager to 
claim me as almost an Israelite, because I am a Unitarian ; 
so that I felt it my duty to explain by a series of articles in 
one of the city papers that, while I loved and admired such 
Judaism as I had known in our philanthropic work together, 
nevertheless I was still a Christian; and I carefully pointed 
out the spiritual differences, avowing myself far more closely 
drawn in religious sympathies to the other Christian 
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Churches,— an avowal which provoked some indignant com- 
ment from the Jewish papers. 

And this suggests the danger of too close an alliance with 
even the best of the Agnostics and the Jews. Though I 
believe in the great value of a Parliament of Religions, or a 
Liberal Congress, provided there is absolute candor and the 
most searching truthfulness to our own honest convictions, 
as well as mutual courtesy and appreciation,— we Christians 
confessing in deep humility that we have not been faithful to 
the distinctive truths of our religion, and reverently honoring 
the loyalty of other religionists to their own religions, and 
also recognizing that we may find something to profit by in 
a friendly acquaintance with other religionists and a frank 
comparison of views,— yet an intimate religious fellowship, 
such as was once proposed in our denomination and is now 
a subject of experiment in the West outside of our denomi- 
nation, is possible only when the Unitarian is silent about the 
most distinctive and important truths of Christianity (with 
such a remarkable silence, for instance, as we find in Rev. 
J. Ll. Jones’s bright lectures on “ Religions of the World,” 
where in his account of Jesus and Christianity he has not 
a word about what Emerson and Martineau and a score of 
other eminent authorities insist to be the essential and vital 
truth in this religion), and thus the Unitarian practically goes 
over to Judaism. Certain Unitarian tendencies which have 
somehow developed since Channing’s time and have under- 
valued the higher instincts and sentiments of Christianity 
under the influence of a selfish individualism, a dry rational- 
ism, “too prevailingly intellectual,” as O. B. Frothingham 
once said, and an ethicalism that lacks spiritual enthusiasm, 
have somewhat disposed to this, and may be said indeed 
in some cases to have half-Judaized a nominally Christian 
Unitarianism, even when sometimes it was rather bigoted in 
its profession of Christianity. Thus it has become easy for 
earnest and candid men, who have forgotten the profound 
wisdom of Channing and Martineau, to propose a new re- 
ligion, in which Jew and Christian, Confucian, Agnostic, and 
Buddhist shall pool their common truth and forget » their 
traditional differences, and then go forth to redeem the 
world. 

But, alas! when Samson’s hair was shorn, his strength 
was gone. A religion which ignores certain distinctive 
Christian truths can never create such an enthusiasm as 
Jesus inspires. The branch parted from the vine soon 
withers. But Christianity as “the direct continuation of 
the life and work of Jesus of Nazareth in the world,” whether 
its polity be priestly or democratic, whether its dogma be 
Trinitarian or Unitarian, will go on victoriously, till all the 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our God 
and of His Christ. 

Unitarianism must clearly understand and bravely avow 
its loyalty to Christianity, or its days are numbered. 

A “fresh ethical and spiritual uplift” is possible to-day, 
only so far as we are true to Christian principles. 

To smother the distinctive truth of Christianity for the 
sake of leaguing all good men together would be a calamity 
to civilization. 


This world in all its activities, in all its relationships, in all 
its proper ends, in all its legitimate enjoyments, is none other 
than the house of God; and this life, properly interpreted, 
properly pursued, properly regarded, the gate of heaven.— 
George A, Gordon. 

a 


The everlasting source of phenomena is none other than 
the infinite power that makes for righteousness. ‘Thou canst 
not by searching find him out. Yet put thy trust in him, and 
against thee the gates of hell shall not prevail; for there is 
neither wisdom nor understanding nor counsel against the 
Eternal.— John Fiske. : : 
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The Prism. 


*< Time, ike a dome of many-colored giass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity" 

Shelley, "tis greatly said, and yet I would 

That thou hadst been a century ter bom; 

Then with fer less of this majestic scorn 
Hadst thoe the mystery of Time withstood ; 
Some clearer vision of her steadfast good 

Had come to thee im this our brighter mom 

Of knowledge, and some voice profound to warn 
‘Thy darimg speech. For, lo! if but we could 
Speak simple treth, the dome of Time woald be 


Rather a glorious prism which, as the night 
Makes heaven stars, His white infinity 

Makes warm and tender, and we live impearied 

With all the sweet perfection of the world. 


—Sokn White Chadwick. 


A Unique Dramatist. 


BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


The general acclaim which has greeted the 
play of **Cyrano de Bergerac’’ has put into 
the shade the other works of its author, Ros- 
tand,—not to say Rostand himself. Their 
list is short, but varied, including a poem, 
*“*For Greece’’; a volume of verses, ‘‘Les 
Musardises’’ (**Triflings with the Muse’’), 
now out of print; a comedy-farce, ‘*The 
Romantic Pair’’; a tragedy, ‘‘The Far-off 
Princess’?; and ‘‘A Gospel Tryptic, the 
Samaritan Woman,’’—all being written in 
Alexandrine couplets, with interspersed lyri- 
cal rhymes. 

Amid the realistic, impressienistic, and 
symbolistic contortions of current literature, 
Rostand’s writings are both remarkable and 
refreshing from their originality of subject 
and their decided note of idealism. For 
more ‘than a lifetime the French drama has 
been, on the whole, a plague-spot of corrup- 
tion infecting the world; and it is subject 
for rejoicing when such clean things as these 
ventures of Rostand can come out of Naza- 
reth, and find acceptance there. All the 
more, while the English and American stage 
are filled, as now, with plays mostly of 
French extraction, whose theme is ‘‘the sex- 
ual problem,’’ every possible change being 
rang upon what it would be blasphemy to call 
love, embodied in personages who would have 
disgraced the days of Charles IL. 

Can it be that, at the very moment we are 
shamefully countenancing such a drama, the 
Parisians, suffocated with noxious fumes, are 
- welcoming the novelty of unselfish consecra- 
tion which ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ offers? 
And is not this the chief secret of its suc- 
cess? It was a bold experiment to take for 
hero the ruffling bravo and convivial play- 
wright of the Fronde, changing him into a 
Piatonic Quixote of romance, accepting the 
part of unrecognized mouthpiece of a favored 
tival, even to the death. Notwithstanding 
and in spite of the amazing obtuseness of the 
heroine the simple fact of his unexacting 
devotion, added to a purity of soul, set off 
by a bottle nose, have carried the day: wit- 
ness the tears which greet the last scene of 
all, when the dying lover’s unheard-of de- 
ception is discovered to Roxane. 

Widely different is ‘‘The Far-off Prin- 
cess’?; but here, again, the altruistic key- 
note predominates. We have the old story 
coming to us through the twelfth-century 
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Provencal literature of Prince Jeffroy Rudel, 
of Blaia, or Blaye, who conceives a most 
romantic love for an unseen lady of the same 
family apparently as the Princess of China 
and her congeners of the ‘“‘Arabian Nights,’’ 
for sight of whom he at last sets forth, with 
a devoted friend, Bertrand, a troubadour like 
himself, on a voyage to Tripoli. After bat- 
tling with pirates and storms, the ship’s 
company being nearly starved, the prince falls 
ill with a mortal disease, but, resolved to 
win his goal, holds bedy and soul together 
antil Tripoli is reached, whose princess is 
his cynosure. 

The prince, too weak to come to land in 
a boat, the ship being forced to tie at anchor, 
consents to his companion’s representing him 
before the princess, that he may try to induce 
her to be escorted to the ship. After some 
delay, including an encounter with a fero- 
cious seneschal, he comes to her presence, 
introducing himself by reciting, troubadour 
fashion, a cansen, or chanson, of four stanzas, 
with a refrain composed by Rudel in honor 
of the princess, which has gone abroad 
through the world and preceded him in 
Tripoli. As Bertrand pauses, weak from his 
late combat, she finishes with the last stanzas, 
of which the fellowing is one, freely ren- 
dered :-— 


“Tt is a blessed thing 
A faithfal heart to bring, 
Not looking for return, 
With nought of self-concern, 
If need be, all in vain! 
Thus my heart’s not my own: 
To one unknown ’tis fown, 
Far, far away!’? 


But the ambassador unwittingly supplants his 
principal in the affections of the passionate, 
headstrong princess, like Sir Tristram in the 
well-known legend; and a brief fit of moral 
delirium is followed by bitter remorse, which 
comes through the hoisting of a black sail,— 
the signal agreed upon between the captain 
of Rudel’s ship and Bertrand in case of the 
prince’s death. 

The sail proves to be upon another ship. 
The prince still survives; while the princess 
and Bertrand, in her barge, hasten to him, 
and a little later he joyfully dies in her arms, 
ignorant of his friend’s treachery and her un- 
worthiness) The plot and its development 
follow the simple lines of medizval romance, 
and are of a childlike zaiveté; but the majesty 
of self-sacrifice, for love’s sake, and faith- 
fulness to the realization of an ideal, are 
clearly symbolized, not only through the prin- 
cipal characters, but in the case of the 
prince’s attendants and the rongh crew. Even 
the guilty pair add their testimony to the 
same purpose. 

Bertrand asks, ‘*What is left for mez?’’ 
The princess replies, pointing to the crew: 
“*Go with these brave men. Fight thou for 
the Cross!’? And they cry, ‘‘The Cross 
we'll take: on to Jerusalem!’’ As she with- 
draws with her train, her final words are: 
**Mourn not for me. I go to seek for peace: 
at last I know the real!’’ And the prince’s 
chaplain, kneeling beside his body, declares, 
“*True love’s the only real thing: ever it 
leads to—yea, it maketh—heaven!’’ 

**The Samaritan Woman’? differs from the 
other plays as much as they differ from one 
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another, except in the emphasis laid upon the 
self-surrendering love which is common to 
them all. It is based in form upon the 
Miracle Plays of the Middle Ages, and was 
first acted on Holy Wednesday, 1897, at the 
Theatre of the Renaissance in Paris. It is 
in three acts, or tableaux. The first and 
third pass near Jacob’s well, and the second 
within the gates of the Samaritan town of 
Schechem, the leading characters being Jesus 
and his disciples and the woman of Samaria, 
—Photine, as Rostand calls her; and it is a 
prolonged paraphrase of the fourth chapter of 
John. To the Protestant, while used to the 
figure of Christ in art, the inevitable venera- 
tion attaching to him makes his impersona- 
tion on the stage, in a degree, shocking; 
though, strangely enough, the believers in 
**the God-man’’ experience no such emotion. 
Remembering this and the traditional French 
levity and lack of reverence, it is remarkable 
that there are not three lines in ‘‘The Samar- 
itan Woman’’ to wrinkle the brow of a New 
England schoolmistress. 

It is, in substance, a homily upon love in 
its utmost reaches, the ignoble loves of Fho- 
tine and the hatred of Jews and Samaritans 
serving as background. By way of prelude, 
the apparitions of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
appear beside Jacob’s well, and speak mys- 
teriously of the new life heralded by Christ, 
disappearing as the stage lightens with the 
dawn. Then follow Samaritans, venting their 
rancor against Jews and Romans; and -to 
them come Jesus and his disciples, weary and 
hungry, who are insulted by the departing 
Samaritans. The Master takes the opportu- 
nity to inculcate good will to one’s neighbor; 
and Peter is made to ask who his neighbor 
is, and the parable of the Good Samaritan 
is told to the disciples. They, in their tum, 
go to seek food, leaving Jesus by the well, 
who thus soliloquizes :-— 


‘*I’m weary, and it must be so the while my 

hands 

Are torn by brambles where I seek my sheep; 

And on the stony steeps my feet are bruised. 

But joyful on the mountains are the feet 

Which bring good tidings, and blest is 
weariness 

Which signals glorious things tocome!... 

Yonder a woman slowly comes from 
Schechem, 

To draw cool water from this well! How 
the air burns! 

Stately and queen-like move thy daughters, 
Jacob, 

Bearing thus their water-jars upon their heads, 

Themselves as beautiful and slender as 
amphore, 

With raised arms curved against the violet 
sky! 2”? 


It is the Samaritan woman who approaches; 
and the gospel narrative of the talk at the 
well is followed, except for the novel intro- 
duction of Solomon’s Song, turned into 
rhymed stanzas, sung by Photine. For in- 
stance :— 

**Take us the foxes which ravage the vine: 
Turn, my beloved, and haste not away! 
ara the shades flee, till the dawning of 

y: 
Tam my love’s, and my love he is mine! 
Take the young foxes which ravage the 
vinel 
Filled with joy at the news of the living 
water, the woman hastens to Schechem; and, 
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notwithstanding the inertia of some and the 
resistance of others, she finally succeeds in 
carrying the townsfolk with her to Jacob’s 
well. Jesus expounds his doctrine to them, 
and thanks Photine for her zeal; and she 
makes impassioned response, giving him all 
honor and praise. Little children appear, 
dancing and singing, and are checked by 
Peter; but Jesus thus interposes, **Say for 
me, dear children, —none shall harm you,— 
the words ye sang just now the while ye 
danced.’? Then two children, one after the 
other, repeat these lines :— 


VI. 


True genius, but true woman! dost deny 
Thy woman's nature with a manly scorn, 
And break away the gauds and armlets worn 
By weaker woman in captivity? 

Ah, vain denial! that revolted cry 

Is sobbed in by a woman’s voice forlorn. 


though it issues from the same house with 
the others (Small, Maynard & Co.). With 
little of the spirit of Whitman, it has much, 
superficially, of its form, though not much 
of the rhythm which gave many passages in 
Whitman the character of poetry. Mr. 
Crosby’s poems are an accusation, out and 
out, of the existing industrial and social 
order. In many of them there is much force 
and truth. Revolutionary as they are, it is 
difficult to resist the impression that they are 
a valid indictment of the dominant spirit of 
our time, and that, if the character and con- 
duct of Jesus have any significance for the 
meaning of Christianity, they are more Chris- 
tian than the average Christianity of to-day, 
so much of which is merely an apology for 
whatever is demanded by the practical mate- 
rialism of the market and the political arena. 


VII. 
‘A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of Gospel books! 
I trow, that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 


vill. 
Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart; 
‘Thou hadst'a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


‘*When we have piped a joyous air, 
Ye have not danced, ye did not care! 


‘*When we have played a strain forlorn, 
Ye have not wept, ye would not mourn |’’ 


Finally, Jesus cures blind, dumb, and pal- 
sied men. He assures Photine that her name 
shall forever be associated with his; and, 
after the plaudits and hosannas of the crowd 
are hushed, he tells them how to pray; and 
the play ends with the Lord’s prayer, repeated 
by Photine, and welcomed by the multitude 
with loud amens. 

In the light of this extraordinary series of 
dramas, may not Rostand be indeed called a 
unique dramatist, especially in consideration 
of his laudation of love, pure and undefiled, 
coming, moreover, from the last place where 
it might be looked for,—the boards of a Pa- 
risian theatre, and coming at a time when the 
nations have been raising altars anew to 
Mammon, to force, and slavery, but hardly 
one on which the flame of love is burning? 


Ix. 
He stood upon the world’s broad threshold; wide 
“The din of battle and of slaughter rose ; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes. 
... Therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God’s heart. 


RatpH WaLpo Emerson. By Edward 
Everett Hale. Together with Two Early 
Essays of Emerson. Boston: Brown & Co. 
—Dr. Hale’s part of this little book is ‘‘a 
paper read before the Brooklyn Institute.’’ 
For so brief a space, it contains much that 
is entertaining. We could wish that it was 
more definite as regards the substance of 
Emerson’s message to his generation. At the 
start we have a story about Dean Stanley, — 
that, when in America, he heard preachers of 
eminence in almost every communion, and 
that ‘‘the preacher was always Emerson. ”’ 
Dr. Hale says that this story ‘*interprets 
with great precision the condition of the re- 
ligious life of America to-day.’? Surely, 
‘*precision’’ is not the right word here. 
‘¢ Breadth, ’’ or ‘‘dubiety,’’ would be better. 
Moreover, Dean Stanley’s induction must 
have been a very narrowone. He heard very 
little preaching in America besides his own. 
Even more impossible seems the story of 
Emerson’s reply to Clough’s ‘‘You leave all 
of us young Englishmen without a leader.’’ 
‘‘That is what all young men in England 
have said to me.’’ That does not sound one 
bit like Emerson. Dr. Hale argues eagerly 
and persuasively for the indigenous quality 
of Emerson’s thought, yet shows at the same 
time what a royal borrower he was. Dr. 
Holmes counted 3,393 quotations in Emer- 
son’s pages from 868 writers and other indi- 
viduals. 27 of these are quoted twenty times, 
or over; but the only German of the 27 is 
Goethe. But we are told that Emerson 
‘thated Goethe’s philosophy.’’ Yet Emerson 
said, ‘‘The old eternal genius of the world 
confided himself more to this man than to 
any other.’’ Emerson’s two early essays, 
printed with Dr. Hale’s lecture, are ‘‘The 
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Recent Poetry.* 

The early death of Mr. Richard Hovey 
gives a pathetic emphasis to Taliesin, a 
Masque (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.). 
Its beautiful appearance must have been one 
of the last things that made glad his failing 
sight. It is one more return upon a general 
subject which had for Mr, Hovey a pro- 
found fascination, —the Arthurian cycle. He 
is less simple here than in his three previous 
ventures into this field. Taliesin can find no 
general appreciation. It is poetry for poets: 
the whole scheme is vague, ethereal, dim. 
At some points the invention seems to flag, 
or is it that he holds too closely to certain 
traditional elements? There are passages of 
much beauty, and the closing ‘‘ Hymn to Joy’’ 
justifies itself in the face of Schiller’s glori- 
ous variant of the same theme. 

Mr. Frederick Ridgeley Torrence’s House of 
a Hundred Lights (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
is a superlatively dainty book, its cover-filled 
out with an exquisite design in gold upon 
a pea-green field. The substance of the poem 
is not undeserving of this lovely presentation. 
It is in the Persian manner, the fruit of long 
saturation with the spirit of Omar Khayy4m. 
But it is much more than a mere echo of 
Omar. Mr. Torrence has a good wit of his 
own, and uses it to good purpose in his 
frankly Epicurean verses, the last of which, 
as well as any, gives the temper of them all,— 

“Tn this rough field of earthly life, 

I have reaped cause for tears enough; 
Yet, after all, I think I’ve gleaned 
My modicum of Laughing-stuff.’’ 


Characterizations. 


To whom do these descriptions apply, and by 
whom were they written? Answers will be 
given next week. 

I 


We see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, . . - 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 

Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 

For pleasure; but through all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 


m 


Not of the howling dervishes of song 

Who craze the ear with their delirious dance 
Art thou, O sweet historian of the heart! 
Therefore to thee the laurel leaves belong, 
To thee our love and our allegiance 

For thy allegiance to the poet's art. 


It, 

Pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth filthiest gloom, 
Unbitten by its whirring sulphur-spume,— 
Or whence the grieved and obscure waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope; 
Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God’s eye 
In gracious twilights where his chosen lie. 
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Iv. 


‘A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long, 


As different as possible from Mr. Hovey’s 
spirit, and Mr. Torrence’s, is Mr. Ernest 
Crosby’s Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable; 


Or 
weaken, STALE. A Masque. By Richard Hovey. Small, 
Neither could doubt deter nor violent impulses alter; ¢ ; F 
; ‘ L rederick Ridgel 
Lord of his own resolves,—of his own heart absolute peaeraiee: nt Mapas Fails By Frederick Ridgeley 


master, : Puram TALK IN Psat AND PARABLE, By Emest 
Awful spirit; his place was with ancient sages and heroes. Crosby. . 


Vv. 


Severe, but serene was his aspect; 
Calm, but stern; like one whom no compassion could 
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Character of Socrates,’’ a Bowdoin prize 
essay of 1820, and ‘‘The Present State of 
Ethical Philosophy,’’ a Bowdoin prize dis- 
sertation. of 1821. Written when Emerson 
was seventeen and eighteen years old, these 
essays are remarkable, yet most remarkable 
as being so slightly ominous of the coming 
man. But think of a young man of twenty 
summers writing such a passage as that from 
Emerson’s journal of 1833, which Dr. Hale 
quotes on pages 20, 21! If all the rest of 
Dr. Hale’s book were blank paper, this pas- 
sage would make it more significant than 
most books that are published. 


A WInTER Ho.ipay. Bliss Carman. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co,—When a poet 
offers a volume of forty-three pages for 75 
cents, it may appear that he sets a high value 
on his poetry. There is, of course, poetry 
the less of which we have the better; but 
Mr. Carman’s is not of this kind. The qual- 
ity of his verse is delightful; and it is so 
delightful that no man who loves good poetry 
would grudge the price of this little book if 
he could imagine what awaits him between 
its mouse-colored boards. First, we have 
two lovely poems of the Scituate shore,—in- 
door poems, with out-of-door visions, and a 
spirit of camaraderie as warm as that which 
makes the memory of Zrilby ever dear. The 
next is called ‘‘Bahaman,’’? and celebrates 
a voyage to the Bahamas and a story in one 
of their fascinating ports. It is full of the 
beauty of the scene. Each of the succeeding 
poems deals with some special aspect of the 
same general theme. The last, ‘‘White 
Nassau,’’ is a very deliberate reminiscence 
of Kipling’s Zhree-decker; and yet it amply 
justifies itself it is done so extremely well. 


CuRIstus Vicror. A Student’s Reverie. 
By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—And a very long 
reverie it was,—one hundred and seventy- 
eight pages by the printed book. The theme 
is excellent,—the final triumph of supreme 
love. The spirit is admirable throughout, 
—the spirit of brotherhood and sympathy and 
kindliness. The writer cherishes not merely 
‘*the larger hope’’ for all mankind, but, 
equally, the larger faith that all souls are 
God’s, and that he will not suffer one of 
them to escape from out his loving hand, 
The trouble with Mr. Dodge’s poems is that 
they are not poetry. He has a fatal facility 
for versification, but the root of the matter 
out of which poetry is made is not in him. 
Dip into the book anywhere, and you find 
that you are reading prose, and not even 
poetic prose at that, albeit the lines are duly 
measured off and often rhymed. The result 
is something having the form of poetry 
without the power thereof. 


* Mary Pacer. By Minna Caroline Smith. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
—Miss Smith has chosen the Bermudas, or 
the Summer Islands,—to use their more poet- 
ical name,—as the scene for her first histori- 
cal romance; and she has succeeded in in- 
vesting them with a new interest. The 
ancient records of the islands include the 
Strachey manuscript, which is believed by 
many scholars to have been the inspiration 
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for Shakespeare’s Zemfest; and one of her 
most interesting chapters gives us a picture 
of Shakespeare himself, listening with eager- 
ness to the shipwreck story of the home- 
returned explorer from foreign coasts. The 
adventure of the book is not very exciting, 
but the manner of telling it is quaint and 
effective. It is a thoroughly wholesome 
story, and the young lovers easily win the 
good will of all who have a perennial interest 
in youth and happiness. 


HEALTHY EXERCISE. By Robert H. Greene, 
M.D. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.—Dr. Greene writes simply, 
sensibly, and helpfully concerning health and 
the exercise that preserves and increases it. 
We are only learning how to care for our 
bodies. Many of the forms of exercise taken 
up with enthusiasm would do more harm than 
good if they were not dropped for lack of 
perseverance. In this little book there is 
nothing extreme, nothing that requires any 
great change in the habits of life, excepting 
some slight changes in the direction of clean- 
liness, the purification of the blood by mod- 
erate exercises, and such things as may easily 
be done without any great effort of the will. 
There are ten illustrations, showing modes of 
respiratory and abdominal exercises. 
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THE MeEssAGES OF PAUL. Arranged in 
Historical Order, analyzed, and freely ren- 
dered in Paraphrase, with Introductions. By 
George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.— 
Prof. Stevens has, as we said when he issued 
his former volume, entitled Zhe Zpistles of 
Paul in Modern English, rendered a real ser- 
vice to ordinary readers of the New Testa- 
ment. This volume, of which the text of 
the first ten epistles of Paul are reproduced 
from the other volume, contains also an intro- 
duction concerning the peculiarities of Paul’s 
epistles, their order and date. The notes 
are made from the point of view of liberal 
orthodoxy, and reflect some of its best schol- 
arship in a popular form. 


Miscellaneous. 


The January, February, and March numbers 
of Thomas B. Mosher’s #ibelot are of un- 
common value. In the first we have John 
Addington Symonds’s translation of a part of 
the Orfeo of Poliziano, the greatest Latinist 
and most popular poet of the Medicean time. 
Its modernness surprises more than its beauty 


charms. In the February issue we have 
Walter Pater’s ‘‘Study of Leonardo da 
Vinci,’’ which first appeared in Pater’s 


Studies of the Renaissance. Where shall we 
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better class, especially the so-called historical novels. 
None compares with Miss . Johnston’s books.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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look for anything more beautiful? Its de- 
scription of Leonardo’s ‘‘Mona Lisa’’ is 
worth a subscription to the Azbe/ot for a hun- 
dred years. But no! That would be only 
$50, and the value of such writing as this is 
far beyond rubies. So are such poems as 
those of Cosmo Monkhouse, in the March 
Bibelot. They are marvellously beautiful; 
and yet we would gladly have spared ‘‘In 
Arcady,’’ if we might have had ‘‘The Se- 
cret’”’ in its place. It is most wonderful that 
a perfect little book containing these perfect 
poems can be bought for five cents. There is 
some noisy and much-advertised fine book- 
making in our time which does not come 
within a thousand leagues of Mr. Mosher’s 
infallible taste. 


The significance of Mr. Richard Burton’s 
title, Zyrics of Brotherhood, (Small, May- 
nard & Co.), is not particularly plain; but 
there is ‘not the slightest doubt about the 
quality of his verse. It lacks strength; but 
it is extremely délicate, whether it sings of 
natural things or sounds a human note. It 
would be pleasant to record a distinct advance 
on Mr. Burton’s previous volumes of poetry, 
but the most that can be said is that the pres- 
ent volume is quite up to the level of its 

_ predecessors. Mr. George Edward Wood- 
berry’s Wild Eden (Macmillan Company) 
makes a different impression. It is in point 
of feeling a very great advance on his Worth 
Shore Watch. Ut is this, while at the same 
time much of the book is vaguely mystical 
and hopelessly obscure. Heretofore Mr. 
Woodberry’s poetry has seemed to us almost 
exclusively intellectual and devoid of lyrical 
effect. Here it is dominantly emotional, with 
a large intellectual element held in solution; 
and its lyrical quality is strongly marked. 
Take, for an example, though a dozen others 
would do as well, ‘‘Homeward Bound.’’ A 
very strong and noble poem is *«Seaward, ’’ 
which sings of many things which Mr. Wood- 
berry has learned upon the Beverly shore. 
But why ‘‘labor’’ in the last line, as a transi- 
tive verb, when ‘‘work’’ would have been so 
much better, simpler and stronger and much 
more euphonious, in its place? 


Books Received. 


To Pusuisuers.— Al books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 


and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 


as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to. 


limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Theory and Practice of Taxation. By David Amos 


ells. $2.00. 
History of the People of the United States. Vol. V. By 
John Bach McMaster. $2.50. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Epistle to the Romans. By Charles Gore, D.D. 


1.50. 
$ From E.. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Easter Visions. By Charles A. Savage. $1.00. 

From the Open Court Publishing C. , Chicago. 

The Soul of San By Paul Caves areree, at 

From the Mershon Company, New York. 

About my Father’s Business. By Austin Miles. $1.50. 

From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

The Works of Edward Everett Hale. Vols. V. and VI. 
Philip Nolan’s Friends; A New England Boyhood. 
$1.50 each, 

From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Passengers. By Miles Hemenway. $1.25. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
I Know not Why. Song for medium or low voice. By 


M. L. Koqverr: 
. By Henry K. Hadley. 


Der Asra (The Asra). High voice. . 3 
I plucked a el from Cupid’s Wing. Medium voice. 
th is King. Sacred song for low voice. By 


A. F. i 

The pope of the Fold. Sacred song for high voice. 
By D’Auvergne Barnard. 

Gavotte. For the piano. By W. Berwald. 

Gas jp Pion. Song for low voice.. By William Arms 
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THE TUCKER PUBLISHING CO. 


Has Now Ready: 


'UNDER THE BAN 


A Correspondence between Dr. St. George Mivart and Cardinal Vaughan 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


Only in this pamphlet can be found the history of the recent excommunication of the scientist, Dr. Mivart, by the 
Roman Catholic Church,—a case paralleling that of Dr. Briggs in the Protestant Church. The very caustic corre- 
spondence between the scientist and the Car inal is given in full. Also the confession of faith, which Dr. Mivart refused 
to sign; the consequent notice from the Cardinal to the Catholic clergy, forbidding the sacraments to the offender; and 
the two articles by Dr. Mivart—“ Some Recent Catholic Apologists ” and “‘ The Continuity of Catholicism ”— which 
contained the objectionable heresies. 


The Logic of Non-dogmatic Christianity. 

By W. H. Mattock A . : ; 

Acriticism of Mrs. Humphry Wardand others from the 
point of view of an eminent Catholic writer who believes 
— Rhctatiantty without its dogmas is not Christianity 
at all. 


The Dying of Death. By JosrrH Jacozs. 3 Cents 


_ Showing by an array of original considerations that the 
influence of death as a factor in the government of human 
life ic lessening year by year with great rapidity. 


The Ghost of Dr. Harris. By NatuHanrer Haw- 
THORNE. A posthumous work 3 Cents 


This tale, by the author of ‘“The Scarlet Letter,’’ has 
remained in MS. since his death, in the possession of 
the Englishwoman for whom it was originally written. 
It is a narrative of a weird experience in the realm of 
the supernatural. 


The Social Conception of Judaism and the Jewish 

People. By BERNARD LazaRE . §& Cents 

M. Lazare, who was the first publicist to champion the 

cause of Dreyfus, marshals facts and arguments in this 

pamphlet to show that the Jewish race is not, as is gen- 
erally supposed, dominated by the commercial instinct. 


Animal Chivalry. 
By Woops Hutcutinson, M.D. - 3 Cents 
A record of the author’s observation of dogs, cats, and 
other animals, showing that the strong have considera- 
tion for the weaker members of their species, and that 
among animals, as among humans, courtesy and protec- 
tion are accorded by males to females. 


The Voice of the ‘‘Hooligan.’’ 
CHANAN and Sir WALTER BESANT 


By Ropert Bu- 
10 Cents 
A vigorous discussion of Rudyard Kipling and his 
literary and political influence, Mr. Buchanan attacking 
and Sir Walter defending. 
Complete list of 30 titles sent on application. 


Sold by all dealers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE TUCKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROOMS 2128-29-30-31 PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Xe Special for Easter.) The Essential Man. 


The House on the Shore. An Easter|A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
Allegory. By Frances Powrr Conse. in the Light of Reason. 
The Sparrow’s Fall. By Wi1iam C. Gan- a! 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


Inhabiting Eternity. By Freprricx L. 
In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 


Hosmer. 
Easter Songs. By ae me ‘emda “ ae an = prostable Say b r ae witch can never 
}@"The above four booklets, white or tinted | Brow 2 ae oohle madern 4 at he is. ... This little vo 

F t bsolutel, 
covers, each 15 cents (eight to one address | from either traditionaliam or sentimentality, and ele 


ty, and brings out 
for one dollar). 


better than any work of the same size which we know the 

fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By Herry 
D. Srevens. Single copy, 6 cents (ten 


and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
copies, 50 cents). 


come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
eophioal! thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
Easter Motto-Cards. 
Athanasia. By CHARLES G, AMES. 


1e clear proportions of this book.—The Hartford 
eminary Recor: 
It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World, 
Heart’s Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
In Godhead Found. By JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIOT, 
In color; size 3 x 4 inches. Price, less than 
one dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen, one kind 
or assorted, 20 cents (six dozen for one dollar). 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. - = = Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor. 

3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 

5. James Martineau. 

6. Unitarianism a Constructive Faith, 


A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 
By Henry D. Stevens. PartI., Pictures 
and Incidents (eight chapters); Part I1., 
Sadness and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, 
neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, 
full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 

The story of the spiritual ministi 
book of happy childhood, a book o: 
ie ly told, Every chapter is full 
“Simpl d sweetly told. ery ¢ r is ful 
of Sendenness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautifu 
character. It isa volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away.” —The Advance (Chicago). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, . . + + Boston, Mass. 


of a boy,—a 
the immortal 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


a7a Congress Street, - = = Boston. 
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For the Christian Register 


The First Song-sparrows. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


(March 3.) 
“ Maids, maids, come put the kettle on!” 


I hear their blithesome choir to-day, 
The first song-sparrows of the year; 
So sorry that they went away, 
So glad that once again they're here! 


“ Maids, maids, come put the kettle on!” 


Vested in sober brown and black! 
By zephyrs borne from southern sea, 
They bring the happy spring time back 
With mellow song of industry. 


“ Maids, maids, come put the kettle on!” 


For the Christian Register, 
Snowflakes and Sunbeams. 


BY CHARLOTTE E. GREENWOOD. 


Way up in the air, high above the tallest tree- 
tops and above the roofs of the highest houses, 
there was a great commotion among the Snow- 
flakes. 

You must know that for ages there had been 
war between the Snowflakes and the Sunbeams 
to see which should rule the earth. 

For ages the Snowflake army, assisted by the 
North Wind, had held its own for a season; 
and then Spring had called the Sunbeams and 
the South Wind, and had put the Snowflakes 
to flight. 

They well knew this, for it had been handed 
down year by year; but each generation of Snow- 
flakes, unheeding the experience of their elders, 
felt sure of victory, and had donned their white 
uniforms, buckled on their sharp little swords, 
and, assisted by the North Wind, made a des- 
perate assault upon the earth. 

And this was the time of their annual struggle. 
For weeks, indeed nearly all winter, they had 
held their own. Not for many years had they 
felt so sure they had outwitted the Sunbeams, 
and, grown bold by their seeming success, had 
heaped great mounds over the Earth. Every 
time new regiments left the Cloudland, they 
worked to cover the Earth so deep with their 
cold white crystals that no Sunbeams, however 
well planned their attacks, could penetrate their 
strongholds. 

Suddenly the North Wind left them. The 
gray clouds hung low, and for a short time 
helped them to keep out the Sun King and to 
hold their own. The Snowflakes knew not 
that the Sun King grew stronger and crept 
higher and higher each day, but such was the 
fact; and, after a sharp struggle with the clouds, 
he worked his way to the front,—such a glorious, 
shining king, with his golden army of Sun- 
beams, that he struck terror to the hearts of 
the poor little Snowflakes. Who could with- 
stand him ? 

He fairly dazzled their eyes; and, feeling lost 
without the whistle of the North Wind and his 
howls of encouragement, they crowded closely 
together on the house-tops; in the fields, and in 
the mounds they had built. t 

On he came,—a great Shining Presence, smil- 
ing on the earth; for he was not the cruel king 
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they thought him, but the great friend of the 
People. 

It was then the Snowflakes heard the Peo- 
ple say to one another: “Spring is really com- 
ing! How welcome the Sunbeams are! If 
only the Sun King will continue to shine and 
conquer the Snowflakes, we can soon plough 
the earth and live in the open air!” And these 
were the people whom they had counted their 
friends! Had not the Great People praised 
them often, when they had come softly in the 
night, covering the rough places? Had not the 
Little People shouted with glee as they sped 
over the beautiful mounds they had heaped 
about the fields? And now the People wished 
them away! The Little Flakes lay still, and felt 
their hearts melt within them. Hark! What 
was that? The South Wind! 

Those stationed on the roof-tops were first to 
feel his presence, and knew that in him the Sun 
King has his most powerful ally; and they re- 
membered what their Fathers had said,—that 
no living army of Snowflakes could long with- 
stand him. With great throbs of despair they 
felt the deadly blast; and great drops ran from 
the house-tops to the streets, alleys, and lanes, 
carrying the message to their friends. 

Spring’s forerunners followed apace after the 
Sun and South Wind; and, with a despairing 
sigh, the Flakes started in retreat, on, on, 
faster and faster! The gray clouds, which had 
been unable for long to resist the great Sun 
King, shed tears as they looked on; and these 
tears, fallen to the earth, helped to form a 
means of retreat for the Snowflakes. 

They ran to the spring, then on to the rivers, 
and still further to the great seas. 

The People saw them rushing by, and heard 
them as they fell over the rocks, and—down! 

Some of the weak Little Flakes hid themselves 
beside the walls in sheltered places, being 
unable to keep up in the mad struggle. These 
were so frightened that they crept into the earth 
in shame and sorrow. 

Now, would you believe it, these same 
Snowflakes, whose very weakness carried them 
into the earth, heard voices, which said: “You 
are so late in coming that we feared you would 
never come. We are waiting for you to help us 
up. All the long winter you covered us warmly 
with your pretty white coats, and kept us alive; 
for without you we might have frozen. We felt 
sure the Sun King would send you to help us 
live our little lives; but you were so long, so 
long.” 

The tiny rootlets drew great sobbing breaths; 
and the Snowflakes found they had become a 
part of the very life-blood of the flowers and the 
grass, which soon began to send out tiny leaf- 
lets. 

Now in some way, perhaps by the Sunbeams 
themselves, the Snowflakes in the clouds had a 
message from the Earth. 

They heard how their friends had gone to fill 
rivers and springs, had given life to the plants, 
had been conquered by. the Sun King, and made 
to help the People, were doing good to the 
Earth they wished to conquer; and then, as has 
been said, there was a great commotion in the 
Snow Country. Some of the more daring 
Flakes still wished to attack the Earth. They 
remembered how with Winter and the North 
Wind they had advanced upon her, shutting off 
her lights, blockading travel, and disturbing the 
comfort of the People. They had been mighty, 
indeed, for a season! Why not again? The 
Clouds were troubled, for they knew, if the Snow- 
flakes would learn their lesson, they might even 
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now do much good. So word was sent to the 
North Wind, the South Wind, the East and 
West Winds, to Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, and to the Moon Queen herself. 

They came, one by one, to confer with the 
troubled Snowflakes. 

It seems that all these great forces had ex- 
perienced at some time this same longing to 
rule; that even now they could not all exist 
together, but it had been decreed that each 
should have its own place in the Plan; that all 
these went to make up a beautiful Whole, and 
it was only by the harmonious working of each 
part that the Greatest Good should come to all 

It was proved that ¢key were a part of the 
great Plan. The Moon who came at evening 
seemed cold and distant, but she agreed with 
the others. 

She had hoped to rule by day; but, finding 
that could not be, she was content—yes, quite 
content—to make night beautiful for the Peo- 
ple, and to watch over them while they slept. 

As she spoke, the Sun King sent blazing 
search-lights up into the sky; and she glided 
away on her beautiful mission. 

And now the time had come for the Snow- 
flakes to decide. 

Heavy clouds hung all about them, watching. 
The Sun King, who could quickly have over- 
powered them, but who wished to win them, 
withdrew. The Winds of the North, East, 
South, and West, held their breaths. The air 
grew cooler and cooler. Some of the foolish 
Flakes were unwilling to yield, but a second mes- 
sage from the warm Earth decided the wise 
ones; and, putting on their white uniforms, they 
destroyed their sharp swords, and, bidding fare 
well to their Cloud-home, started on their jour- 
ney Earthward. Softly they came down, down. 
The great Flakes dropped lovingly, thankfully, 
beside the roots of the Mayflowers or gently 
covered the branches of the beautiful hem- 
locks. 

Some of the fickle ones, thinking they could 
live but one life, danced merrily on their way 
through the air, pelting the minister in the face, 
blinding the deacon as they fell on his glasses, 
and surprising kitty by falling upon her black 
glossy coat. 

The greater number were now content as they 
waited silently for the Sun King. 

The robin found his voice. The People smiled 
as they said, “The late Snow will do much 
good to the Earth.” 

The Moon, far off, beamed, when the old man, 
who always travels with her told her peace was 
declared. 

Soon the Sunbeams came, and found them out. 
Their hearts were melted by their warmth and 
kindness, and they went happily into the dark 
Earth on their mission of helpfulness; and, lo! in 
a few short days the Snowdrops, the Mayflowers, 
and the pansies brought them back to the light, 
close to their very hearts. 

Spring had come, and they had helped to 
make it! 


Good Digestion 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 

the sense of distress, oppression and 

“all gone” feeling of the stomach. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper, 
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Johanne and her Cat. 


Johanne’s home was in Sweden. She was a 
little orphan girl, and she lived in a poor hut 
with no one to take care of her save Sarah, a 
very cross old woman who always locked Jo- 
hanne indoors when she went out to work. 

Johanne helped to support herself by making 
horse-hair chains, which old Sarah sometimes 
sold in the market-places; but then they were 
considered very pretty, and Johanne was skilful 
at weaving them. 

The task was often tiresome; but Johanne 
never thought of grumbling, because there was 
so much to be done. What troubled her most 
was her loneliness; for many a day Johanne was 
left quite alone, while Sarah trudged away to 
market with the door-key hidden deep down in 
her pocket. 

One summer morning the old woman started 
off very early, calling out as she turned the key 
in the lock: “Don’t be a lazy girl, Johanne. 
Mind that you finish that second dozen of plaits 
before I get back!” 

Johanne worked hard all the morning. At 
twelve o’clock she poured out a bowl of milk 
and cut a slice of brown bread from the big loaf 
in the cupboard. This was her luncheon, which 
she shared with her cat; for pussy had followed 
close at her heels, rubbing against her and pur- 
ring very loudly in the politest of cat-talk, 
“Dear, kind Johanne, please will you be so good 
as to give some of that nice bread and milk to 
me?” 

After luncheon she worked hard again at her 
hair-plaiting. It seemed like a long, long day to 
her. It was so pleasant out of doors. Johanne 
would have liked to run out into the meadow 
and roll down the hill and wade in the little 
brook at the bottom. Her fingers began to 
ache over her work, and the hair grew tangled. 
Still, she went on till the last one was finished. 
Then she put her head down on the table, and 
cried. Poor, tired, lonely little girl! 

Pussy had been catching flies in the patch of 
sunlight on the floor; but, when she heard her 
dear mistress crying aloud so bitterly, she 
turned about, and walked slowly toward her to 
see what was the matter. Johanne’s face was 
hidden. Pussy was puzzled. She lifted a soft 
paw, and, laying it sympathetically on Johanne’s 
knee, said inquiringly, “Purr-r-me-ouw ?” 

The little girl seemed not to hear. 

“Purr-r-r-r-me-ouw ?” asked pussy once more. 

Still Johanne did not answer. Then poor 
puss, worried and troubled, lifted up her voice 
and wailed, “Mi-eau! mi-eau! ! mi-eau! |! !” 

This went to Johanne’s heart. ‘Poor pussy,” 
she said, lifting the cat up in her lap. “I have 
made you feel quite unhappy. Settle down 
comfortably, and I’ll stroke you softly. Would 
you like me to scratch your chin? Well, there 
now, be still, and I’ll sing you to sleep.” 

She rocked to and fro near the open window, 
singing song after song, until pussy fell into a 
doze. A wonderful voice Johanne had, It was 
clear and sweet and strong. So sweet it was 
that a lady passing by the house in a carriage 
ordered her coachman to stop, that she might 
listen. ‘How beautiful !” she said. 

“Yes,” said a neighbor, stepping up to the car- 


riage. “Please, ma’am, it is little Johanne. 
The dear child! She has the sweetest voice in 
the town.” 


Evidently, the lady thought so too; for she 
made inquiries about the little girl, and finally 
took her away from Sarah and sent her to a 
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school to have her voice trained. From there 
Johanne went to another school; and, when 
she left that, she went out far and wide to sing 
in every country in the world. 

People called her Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
nightingale; but, when we hear that name, we 
shall think of dear little Johanne and her cat.— 
Little Men and Women. 


WNature’s Secret. 


Nature, smiling to herself, 
A secret safe is keeping: 

She knows her children are not dead, 
But only softly sleeping. 


She knows the thrilling flood of life 
Within the forest welling, 

And sees the branches blushing red 
With longing to be telling. 

+ She feels the Mayflowers lift their heads 

From off their mossy pillows; 

And now — the smallest tree has told ; 
For here are pussy-willows! 


You dear, wee, furry, silvery things! 
We touch you with caressing; 
And pluck your sprays with eager hands 
And many a whispered blessing. 
A robin chirrups on the hill, 
A bluebird in the hollow; 
For these are pussy-willow days, 
And Spring is sure to follow. 
— ££. K. Stevens. 


The Monkey and the Monkey Dolls. 


“Miss Angeline,” called Therese, “there’s an 
organ-man at the gate with a real, live monkey!” 

Angeline jumped up so quickly that she nearly 
upset her doll-house, and ran out upon the 
veranda. She loves animals dearly; and, when 
she saw the odd little creature at the end of a 
long string come bowing and bobbing up the 
gravel walk toward her, she laughed aloud in 
delight. 

“Mamma! mamma!” she cried. “Come and 
see the funny monkey!” 

Angeline’s mamma came to the door; and, 
when she saw the monkey, she could not help 
laughing, too. He was dressed in a long scarlet 
gown, belted around his waist, and a little black 
velvet cap with a gilt band, which he took off 
when he made his odd little bow. 

The organ-man was playing “ Dixie,” and the 
monkey began dancing to the music very prettily. 
When he had done dancing, he turned a half- 
dozen somersaults in the grass, rolling over and 
over like a ball. Then he sprang up, made a 
very low bow to Angeline and her mamma, and 
held out his cap for a penny. When Angeline 
had dropped the penny into the cap, he took it 
out quickly with his little black fingers, and 
stuffed it into a tiny pocket in the skirt of his 
gown. Then he climbed on Angeline’s lap, and 
looked in her face with round, black, solemn 
eyes. 

“How much he looks to know, ma’am!” 
said Therese. 

“Too much!” answered Angeline’s mamma, 
but neither Therese nor Angeline quite knew 
what she meant. 

“ Mamma,” cried Angeline, suddenly, “I won. 
der if he would like to see my monkey-doll! 
Would you show it to him?” 

Therese ran to fetch the doll. It was almost 
as large as the live monkey, and looked as like 
him as one pea to another. And, when the 
monkey saw it, what do you suppose he did? 
First, he caught it in his queer little arms, stared 
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into its black face, felt its bead eyes and its 
small, wrinkled cheeks, and hugged it with all 
his might to the breast of his scarlet gown. 
Then he held it at arm’s length, looked it quite 
over again, and kissed it twice on its odd puck- 
ered mouth! 

When ‘his master called the monkey, he tried 
to carry the doll with him, tripping over his 
gown as he dragged it along. 

“Tay it down!” said the organ-man, sharply. 

The poor little fellow dropped the doll; but, 
as he rode away on the top of the organ, he 
looked back so wistfully that Angeline was 
ready to cry. 

“Therese,” said she, “do you suppose the 
monkey thought the doll was his brother?” 

“How should I know, Miss Angeline?” said 
Therese, laughing. 

And, for that matter, how should anybody 
know?—Mary A. P. Stansbury, in Youth's 
Companion. 


First Goats, then Man. 


Although famous as being the prison of 
Napoleon, the island of St. Helena is not other- 
wise a place of much importance. When first 
discovered, it was clothed with a forest so dense 
that the trees on the shore sides might be 
splashed at points with the spray of the Atlantic 
waves. Now the island is for the most part 
bleak and bare. How did it get this barren 
aspect? Well, the goats, at one time very 
numerous, began the mischief ; for they are veg- 
etarians and fond of young plants and shrubs. 
Then man carried on the foolish work by cut- 
ting down the redwood and ebony trees for 
their bark and for building purposes. When, 
therefore, the trees had been cleared away, the 
heavy tropical rains swept off the rich soil, leav- 
ing only vast spaces of bare rock. Such sense- 
less destruction would have aroused the wrath 
of the worthy Laird of Dumbiedikes. His ad- 
vice to his son deserves to be printed in letters 
of gold: “Jock, when ye hae naething else to 
do, ye may be aye sticking in [planting] a tree: 
it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” — 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


A Spider-web Factory. 


A spider-web factory is in successful opera- 
tion at Chalais-Meudon, near Paris. Here 
ropes for the military balloonists are made from 
spider-web. It doesn’t seem to be a pleasant 
operation for the spiders, but does not involve 
their destruction. They are arranged in groups 
of twelve above a reel, upon which the threads 
are wound; and they are not released until they 
have furnished some thirty or forty yards of 
thread each. The outer sticky cover of the 
thread is then removed by washing. Eight of 
the washed threads are taken together; and 
from, this cords are made, which are stronger 
and much lighter than silk cords. 


BIGELOW. 
KENNARD &C9 
_ oe€al Rings 
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Not to be Bound by any Sect or Creed. 


Not to be bound by ary sect or creed, 

Not to be shackled by the enslaving past, 

To keep the soul’s horizon whole and vast, 
Quick to advance wherever truth may lead,— 
Each day to dare a new spontaneous deed, 

By no consistency or custom classed, 

And over which no shade of fear is cast,— 

This is the noble life, the life indeed! 

Pause not to make the action of the hour 
Rhyme with the deed, which is already done. 

So each be acted with one earnest power, 

Wide on their different courses though they run, 
Truth to a compact sheaf shall bind them round, 
And from their many tones one mighty chord shall sound. 


—W. W. Story. 


A Letter from Hampton. 


After a delightful visit here of a fortnight, 
I want to give some idea of the internal life 
of this remarkable school. Our readers must 
let me compare the aspect of things here with 
what it was in the spring of 1864, when I 
first saw Hampton. 

I was the guest at that time, at Fortress 
Monroe, of Gen. Butler, who commanded the 
Army of the James. He asked me one morn- 
ing to join him as he made a tour of inspec- 
tion in this region; and for the day I was, 


- so to speak, on his staff. With the approach 


=- 


of the Union forces at the beginning of the 
war, the town of Hampton had been aban- 
doned by its own people, and burned down. 
As I understand it, nothing habitable was 
left in the village. On the ground now occu- 
pied by the Soldiers’ Home there was, I 
think, a building which had been erected for 
a girls’ school. On these grounds, called 
**Little Scotland,’’ now the property of the 
Institute, there was one of the Southern 
houses and property, I think, of a Mr. Wood. 

At the time of this my first visit to Hamp- 
ton this building was used as the headquar- 
ters of a hospital; and the only buildings, if 
I may call them such, on this estate, were 
such tents and shanties and other temporary 
residences as could be put up for the use of 
the hospital. In the immediate vicinity of 
these hospital grounds was the celebrated 
**contraband camp,’’ which began in 1861, 
when Gen. Butler was receiving the runaway 
slaves from different parts of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. Iam not sure but a part of 
that camp was on the grounds now occupied 
by the Institute. 

In talking here to the boys of the aspect of 
the whole region a few days ago, I said that 
it might be fairly called ‘‘the abomination of 
desolation.’’ The ‘‘contrabands’’ had built 
those cabins of whatever they could get hold 
of. I remember that all the pews and floor- 
ing had been stripped from the church to be 
used for such purposes. There was here and 
there an isolated house, like the Wood house 
and the academy of which I have spoken. 
But these stood out solitary and stark on the 
desert. Unless you have seen it, you do not 
know how much more deserted a desert ap- 
pears, when there are upon it the ruins of old 
habitations. : 

In this desert Gen. Armstrong was appointed 
military commander in the year 1866, with 
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charge of the ten counties in that neighbor- 
hood. His instructions were to manage negro 
affairs and to adjust, if possible, the relations 
of the races. This was as an officer of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. As early as 1862, Mrs. 
Mary Peake, herself once a slave, had opened 
in this neighborhood the first school for 
freedmen. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation had taken the oversight of such work, 
and Armstrong found fifteen hundred children 
gathering every day at school. The largest 
class was in the Butler School building. 

Gen. Armstrong felt that here was the place 
for the establishment of an industrial normal 
school. Such an institution had been the 
dream of his life for years, ‘‘to train selected 
negro youth, to give them not a dollar which 
they could earn for themselves, to teach them 
respect for work, and to replace stupid drudg- 
ery with skilled hands.’? He persuaded the 
American Missionary Society to buy ‘‘ Little 
Scotland, ’’ the estate on which the hospital 
stood, measuring one hundred and twenty-five 
acres. Here the Institute was opened in 
April, 1868. In 1870 it was incorporated, 
and became ‘‘independent of any association 
or sect or of government. ”’ 

In the very heart of this abomination of 
desolation, I am living and writing, thirty- 
two years after that beginning. The Scotland 
farm of that day is the campus and a part of 
the farm of the Hampton Normal Institute. 
Here are admirable school-buildings, elegant 
and comfortable homes, and, best of all, 
every facility for training in the industrial 
departments. I have had for forty years a 
better opportunity than most men have of 
seeing the arrangements of industrial schools. 
I know of no institution which has facilities 
equal to those afforded here. Always there 
is kept in mind the probability that the pupil 
will have himself to carry forward such in- 
struction as he has received here, but in 
places which cannot compare in advantages 
with those provided here. I am trying to say 
that the instruction here, in every branch, 
has a certain home element not quite defin- 
able, which suggests to you that nine out of 
ten of these pupils will have to teach or to 
work in places where they cannot command 
the indefinite resources of capital or of ma- 
chinery. 

There are about one thousand pupils. The 
number, on the 3oth of June last, was 996. 
In this number there are counted 54 Indian 
girls and 86 Indian boys,—140 in all. The 
other 860 pupils are of the African race. The 
scholars are classified together, Indians and 
negroes working in the same classes. 

From what I see, I should think that the 
mixture was an advantage to both races. 
They seem to get along without quarrelling; 
and the presence of more than one ‘‘kind of 
people’’ works the same advantage, —of a sort 
of cosmopolitan flavor, which appears in a 
German university, where many nationalities 
are represented. I remember that I was 
pleased, and not sorry, when I had to an- 
nounce at our Puritan-born Harvard, at a 
Commencement some quarter-century ago, 
that one of our two Boylston prizes had been 
awarded to a Jew and the other to an Afri- 
can. That sort of thing is occurring here all 
the time. 

Now every boy and every girl who leaves 
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this school can earn a living the day he 
leaves by active work in one of a dozen dif- 
ferent lines of work, in which both sexes are 
trained here. As I have intimated, the facil- 
ities for training in the home arts and accom- 
plishments are wonderful. Let me add that 
the camaraderie—the fellowship among the 
students—seems admirable. And there is a 
charming loyalty to the school. The boys 
will tell you that ‘‘we’’ have done this, or 
that ‘‘we shall do that,’’ evidently feeling 
proud that they are where they are, and de- 
termined to carry the good fame of Hampton 
over the world. 

At this moment the interest felt so widely 
in Mr. Shepherd’s reports from Central Africa 
recalls the memories of his visit here. He 
was a pupil some ten years ago; and many 
of his classmates remember him well, —always 
the same man, of fine zeal, of tact, and of 
courage, which have shown themselves so won- 
derfully in his African campaigns. 

At one of the Commencement exercises a 
body of eight students illustrated in song and 
in costume the cosmopolitan privileges of the 
Institute. Eight appeared together before 
the audience, each in the costume which he 
would have worn at home on a state occasion. 
And each of the five in turn sang one of the 
songs of his nation, with the accompaniment 
of the national air. The blood of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, the United States, Cuba, and 
the Pacific, was represented in the company. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


«.. “fT am sure that you old-fashioned 
people observed the invocation of ‘the 7Z7- 
une God’ in Kruger’s and Steyn’s appeal to 
Lord Salisbury. The phrase, though wholly 
unscriptural, may be still found in Presby- 
terian hymn-books. The English journals 
thought the Dutch leaders meant to rebuke 
covertly the Unitarianism of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Unfortunately for such an effect was 
it that in America so many of our journals 
printed it ‘the Zribune God.’ Now that it 
is necessary for journalism that there shall be 
no ‘back numbers,’ the younger generation of 


YOUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their. 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
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night editors gave this spelling to words not | 


familiar to them, It would have dismayed 
even Horace Greeley to.be told that he had 
a God of his own. But now!’’... 


The Local Conferences, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The interesting article in the Register last 
week by Dr. Hale, on ‘‘The Local Confer- 
ences,’’ makes me feel moved to say that, 
whatever part the venerated Dr. Sears may 
have had in their formation, I am quite sure 
that Charles Lowe took an active part also 
in the movement while he was secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association. He 
not only had a great deal to do in the incep- 
tion of the movement, but I think the plan 
came from his brain in conjunction with Dr. 
Sears. I am quite sure that the first meeting 
jn South Middlesex County was held in the 
church on the hill in Somerville. I think 
there were no Jaymen or laywomen present, 
but am not quite certain. At all events 
there was a compact body of ministers; and 
I remember that at lunch time they were all 
seated in a compact mass, and our prominent 
ladies waited upon them. Out of that meet- 
ing grew the larger ones, with both men and 
women, young and old, invited to attend. 

The intention was, as Dr. Hale implies, 
to have these gatherings for practical work, 
and something more than meetings for relig- 
ious edification. They were adjuncts of the 
Association, and ready to help it in its work. 

Consequently, they looked into their own 
parishes in the county; and, if any needed 
uplifting, they raised money in the county 
by a small tax on each well-to-do parish, to 
help the poorer ones. This was accomplished 
by considerable: self-sacrifice on the part of 
the minister who was appointed in any par- 
ticular year to collect the money. Some 
parishes gave the small sum required—per- 
haps fifteen or twenty dollars—readily. Others 
were delinquent. But, at any rate, the work, 
as far as it went, was a success. But, after 
some years, the impression got abroad that 
the Association did not wish the counties to 
do their work,—that it was drawing off funds 
from their coffers. This was long after Mr. 
Lowe’s term in the Association. I doubt if 
the Association ever felt in that way. Per- 
haps the committees from year to year were 
growing tired of their work, and ready to 
avail themselves of any good reason for get- 
ting away from it, which is not to be won- 
dered at. 

1 believe with Dr. Hale that these meet- 
ings should be, and were primarily, intended 
for active missionary work, in harmony with 
the American Unitarian Association. I am 
not able, unfortunately, to give an opinion 
of the present working of these conferences. 
If I am able to go once a year in mild 
weather, I consider myself fortunate. I know 
that, when I have attended them in past 
times, I have always been delighted with the 
valuable papers read, and especially with the 
impromptu discussions afterward. Nothing 
is more interesting than to hear, on the grave 
themes of religion and work for humanity, 
different minds expressing themselves in a 
way to bring about that wholesome friction 


which stimulates and warms the listener. 
One great obstacle to success has been the 
lack of men in the audience. 
conference, for a time, in South Middlesex 
County, held a part of its meetings in the 
evening, in order to draw out men of busi- 
ness. 


join in the Christian services of worship and 


women, and fervently pray for that hour. 


of Miss Ellen Emerson of Concord, Mass., 
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| Sunday-school on Sunday, March 25, will be 
in honor of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which celebrates its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary in May, 1900. Bring the largest pos- 
sible contribution to speed on the cause of 
Christianity for which the Association stands, 
—to help spread the gospel of ‘‘love to God 
and love to man’’ throughout our beloved 
country and throughout the world. 
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I believe the 


I trust that the evolution of religion, 
in some day not far distant, will convince 


Unitarian men of culture that they need to) «what does ‘A. U. A.’ stand for?’’ was 


the repeated question of one small child to 
another, as the finishing touches to the deco- 
rations were being given before the Sunday- 
school service began. Indeed, ‘‘A. U. A.’’ 
in ferns and carnations was far from being an 
abstraction! It appealed to the eye of each 
pupil. In close proximity were large pictures 
of Channing, Emerson, Parker, and Clarke, 
smaller pictures of Parker’s church at West 
Roxbury and of the grave at Florence, a pict- 
ure of ‘‘the Japanese Mission,’’ and photo- 
graphs of Messrs, Hale, Horton, and Ames 
of our own illustrious day. In a prominent 
place was a motto-card, with Mr. Eliot’s four 
famous watchwords, ‘‘ COHESION, CONVICTION, 
ConsTRUCTION, CONSECRATION,’’ printed 
large upon it. 

The exercises began with a full devotional 
service from memory, familiar to the Dis- 
ciples’ Sunday-school. This was followed 
by the presentation by the pupils of the his- 
tory of the Association, its aims and methods, 
brief sketches of Channing, Emerson, Parker, 
and Clarke, the story of Hackley Hall, the 
explanation by one of the younger boys of 
the four mottoes, and the reciting of a selec- 
tion from Mr. Eliot’s last annual report by 
one of the advanced pupils. The fine hymns 
of Mr. Chadwick and of Mr. Savage, ‘‘Our 
fathers’ faith, we’ll sing of thee,’’ and ‘‘No 
power on earth shall sever my soul from truth 
forever,’’ with their stirring music, added 
their glow to the programme, and presented 
the occasion for two other tributes to the 
leaders of our great and glorious faith. At 
the close of the exercises two of the pupils 


the discussions of religious work as much as 
In 
recalling the many notable women who have 
frequented these conferences for many years, 
I cannot refrain from mentioning the name 


whose untiring energy and devotion to the 
conference work has done not a little in the 
past to revive our flagging zeal. Her vigor- 
ous mind and conscientious spirit was a con- 
stant stimulus to our energies, and a clarion 
call to duties which could not be passed by 
in ber presence, 

I am falling, dear Register, into a vein of 
reminiscences, you see; but I know the pres- 
ent conferences will not be behind the times, 
but will thank Dr. Hale for his suggestions, 
and endeavor to profit by them. 

MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Association Day in the Sunday-school. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

March 25, the date of the collection for 
the American Unitarian Association at the 
Church of the Disciples, was made the occa- 
sion of a celebration in the Sunday-school. 
The significance of the event had been im- 
pressed the two preceding Sundays, so that 
the pupils were fully prepared to receive the 
following postal communication, signed by 
the superintendent, two days before the cele- 
bration :— 


Church of the Disciples’ Sunday-school, 
‘© Association Day.’’—The exercises of the 


TOILET-WISE. 


As you look at this Toilet Table, and realize how far you 
are living behind such luxury, you feel an empty place in your 
soul; and your own opinion of yourself can’t fill it. 

There is much solace in the satisfying ministrations of 
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You can save from $5 to $15 by coming to Canal Street for your toilet dresser. 
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passed the contribution-boxes, and collected 
$44.74 as a birthday offering to the American 
Unitarian Association,—the largest contribu- 
tion ever made by our Sunday-school at a 
single offering. A souvenir was given to 
each pupil,—a picture of the American Uni- 
tarian Association building (4 x 6), with the 
quotation from Mr. Eliot, in ornamental text: 
‘*Is our faith a personal luxury or is it a 
sacred trust? Is it given us to possess or to 
communicate and transmit?’’ This quotation 
was familiar, having been committed and re- 
cited in the order of exercises. 

The interest in the result of the contribu- 
tion was great. The conviction grows that 
the appeal to denominational loyalty is the 
strongest appeal we can make to our young 
people. If, with a little planning, a small 
Sunday-school, with little claim to wealth, 
can make a single offering of $44.74, why 
may it not, with more careful planning, double 
that offering? The means of support are not 
lacking, but the d/ams for securing support! 
With management, our Sunday-school at the 
Church of the Disciples should give $50 each 
year to the American Unitarian Association 
and the same amount to the Sunday School 
Society. By so doing, there would be great 
gain in denominational loyalty. Shall we 
not ponder upon these things? Shall we not 
make this coming seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the American Unitarian Association the op- 
portunity for that larger service which is the 
precious fruit of a clearer understanding and 
a broader view? . 


In view of the apparently organized crusade 
against Unitarianism, which had its origin in 
one of the important boroughs of Greater New 
York, and which bids fair, with the tremen- 
dous force of long-established beliefs behind 
it, to retard seriously the progress of enlight- 
ened and rational religious opinions, the prop- 
osition from Mr. Eliot comes with peculiar 
fitness. p 

My object in this letter is to present for 
your consideration the propriety of selecting 


than three of the most forceful and effective 


sections of the country, with whom arrange- 
ments could be effected to make a tour in 
company of the section to which they might 
be assigned, for the purpose of explaining 
the work of the Association and the opportu- 
nities which it has for aiding in the spread 
of Unitarian Christianity,—one trio to visit 
the principal cities of the New England 
States, another the Middle States, another 
the Southern and South-western States, another 
the Middle West, and still another the whole 
Pacific Slope. 

In order to make this movement an attrac- 
tive task to the persons selected, I should 
think it would be wise to have it distinctly 
understood that the gentlemen composing the 
different groups of speakers should have noth- 
ing to do with the practical effort of raising 
money, except to suggest incidentally to 
prominent and influential lay men and women, 
in the community where they might hold 
meetings, the propriety of following them up 
while public interest was aroused, with efforts 
to secure subscriptions for a fund of not less 
than $150,000, to be presented to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, as a mark of ap- 
preciation of its work for the denomination 
in the seventy-five years of its existence. 

Doubtless, the carrying out of this idea 
would involve a very considerable expense; 
but I submit that the object to be attained is 
so important as to justify the unusual outlay 
which it would require. , 

I have suggested the plan in the briefest 
possible form, and leave the matter to your 
honorable body for such action as you may 
think wise. D. 


‘*To let the new light in, we know 
Desire must ope the portal.’’ 


CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


An Open Letter. 


To the Directors of the A. U. Av: — 

I read with interest the suggestion made by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, which appeared in the 
Christian Register, under the title of ‘‘Our 
Practical Obligations.’’ The gist of the ar- 
ticle may be given in the two following brief 
extracts from it. He is speaking of and for 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
says: ‘‘In May the Association will celebrate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its formation, 
and it would be most appropriate to signalize 
that occasion by the gift of $75,000. .. . The 
Association has to-day an opportunity of use- 
fulness greater than it has ever before pos- 
sessed, but the measure of its efficiency is 
simply the measure of the loyalty and gener- 
osity of its constituents. ’’ 

No one interested in the propagation of 
liberal views in religion can fail to appreciate 
the appropriateness of this suggestion from 
the Association’s honored secretary; but it 
seems to me that there is no one in our Uni- 
tarian body, whose interest in the cause is 
not merely theoretical, who will not feel that 
the sum named is too small, 

It is the repetition of an oft-told tale to 
say that Unitarians are open-handed to what- 
ever appeals are made to their generosity, 
except those which come from their own de- 
nomination. Is it not possible that this 
anomaly is attributable to the lack of bold- 
ness and persistence on the part of those who 
are authorized to ask for denominational aid? 


Biblical Exegesis. 


BY WALTER REID HUNT. 


In an address delivered in the parish house 
of All Souls’ Church, Manhattan, before min- 
isters and laymen, Madame Von Finkelstein 
Mountford, an Easterner by birth and train- 
ing, a Westerner by adoption, and a citizen 
of the world by experience, gave some ex- 
amples of Biblical exegesis which showed that 
its books, as read by one familiar with the 
customs of the people who gave it birth, are 
filled with suggestions of living interest. 


‘*Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old’’ 


rather than out of the mind specially inspired 
by supernatural means to lay down rules of 
systematic theology for all time, and whose 
inspiration has seemed to be in inverse ratio 
to the applicability of its rules to the con- 
duct of daily living. A few of the illustra- 


from among the Unitarian clergy not fewer 


speakers, to represent the different important 
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tions cited by the speaker may show how 
much more light is shed upon Biblical writ- 
ings by a knowledge of the customs of the 
Jews than by hair-splitting evidence in re- 
gard to the specific words of a text. 

‘Many of us have had quoted to us, as an 
edict against the active participation of 
women in the church, the words of Paul in 
his first letter to the church at Corinth, ‘‘Let 
the women keep silence in the churches.’’ 
How dare any church so far forget this ex- 
press prohibition of the apostle as to admit 
women to its pulpit, and to oracular partici- 
pation in its meetings! I have heard this 
very sentence quoted within a few weeks by 
a woman calling herself a ‘‘churchwoman, ”’ 
as the divine command which justifies her 
denomination in its ecclesiastical polity, and 
condemns our own Congregational commun- 
ions, which could not, if they would, do away 
with the counsel and active interest of our 
noble women. It has always seemed to me 
a good and sufficient answer to this injunction 
to say that, even if this were good church 
politics in Paul’s day, it is not good in ours, 
and that, if the command were followed lit- 
erally, we should soon be without churches 
in which either men or women could speak. 

Now what were the conditions of the time 
which gave rise to this counsel of Paul? In 
the church, as well as outside of it, all things 
were not ‘‘done unto edifying.’’ The Church 
had not come to its position of Puritan sim- 
plicity and decorum. The women gathered 
to the service thought least of all of him 
who was speaking and what was being said, 
and most of all of the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood and their friends’ concerns. Hence, 
while the preacher was expounding, they were 
talking among themselves of the things most 
interesting to them, all this tending rather 
to hinder than to help the service. Paul evi- 
dently had felt the force of this opposition, 
and said in the vernacular, ‘‘Don’t let your 
women chatter away like monkeys in the 
church,’’ or, as -the Revised Version has it, 
in more classical English, ‘‘Let the women 
keep silence in the churches.’’ Again, he 
says, in v. 35, ‘‘And, if they would learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home.’’ This latter advice was given to cor- 
rect the practice common among the wouien, 
when their gossip ceased, of crying out, 
‘What is he talking about now?’’ If they 
would learn what particular doctrine or sub- 
ject was under consideration for the day, let 
them ask their husbands at home about it, 
and not wait to interrupt the Service and the 
attention of others by asking questions which 
should have been answered before they came. 
Paul seems to have had a sense of the pro- 
portion of all things, and concludes his wise 
advice. with the words: ‘‘Desire earnestly to 
prophesy, and forbid not to speak with 
tongues. But let all things be done decently 
and in order.’’ These words are as appli- 
cable to-day to the services in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre as they were to the church 
to which Paul wrote, for the conditions and 
customs are much the same. But, in the 
light of their historical import, we should 
hardly call them inspired to meet the needs 
of our churches to-day in the West. 

In the fourth verse of the tenth chapter of 
the Gospel according to Saint Luke, Jesus is 
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said to have commissioned his messengers to 
‘salute no man on the way.’’ It has been 
assumed by many that, in these words, Jesus 
bade his followers disregard the rules of com- 
mon politeness. Indeed, the late Mr. Inger- 
soll is said, upon occasions, to have concen- 
trated the power of his wit and sarcasm upon 
this indication of the lack in the Master’s 
character by the argumentum ad hominem, 
-«*What would you think of a bishop or pres- 
bytery who should advise candidates coming 
before them for ordination not to speak to 
those whom they chanced to meet on their way, 
but to pass without notice and with nose high 
in air??? Now the Eastern method of saluta- 
tion is on this wise. A traveller, passing on 
his way, is on the lookout continually; and, 
when he sees approaching a fellow-traveller, 
he hails him so soon as he comes within 
hearing distance with the question, ‘*Who 
comes here??? The answer is given in the 
same words. When the two have approached 
within speaking distance, the traveller who 
has first asked the question makes many low 
bows, gives numerous ‘‘salaams,’’ and repeats 
his question. The other does the same; and, 
when the introductory formalities have been 
finished, the two seat themselves cross-legged 
on the ground. Then, with many more ‘sae 
laams’’ and praises to God, the first asks for 
‘the health of the second, ending his request, 
as he began, with more ‘‘salaams’’ and praises 
to God. The answer to this question is be- 
gun and ended in the same way ; and then the 
second asks for the health of the first, and 
receives his answer in like manner. Follow- 
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ing upon this, the health of each individual 
in the family is inquired for; even the beasts 
and the flocks must not be forgotten, then the 
business of each, —how affairs prosper, —each 
specific question and answer being introduced 
and dismissed with the appropriate number 
of ‘‘salaams’’ and praise-words. Should a 
third traveller chance to come upon the two, 
as they sit together, matters are complicated 
the more, as he must show the same friendly 
interest and be answered in his turn. The 
farewells are said with the same observances 
as were the introductions; and ‘the two or 
three separate, each going his way, to meet 
another, when the same salutation is repeated. 
It will be seen that it is no simple matter 
thus to observe the formalities of salutation, 
if one has anything at all to do; and yet the 
custom of the country requires all this in its 
code of polite society. 

Hence necessity has arisen that those in- 
trusted with messages of special importance 
shall be excused from delays necessitated by 
adherence to the code; and the specific in- 
struction always has to be given to such mes- 
senger to ‘‘salute no man on the way.’’ It 
is so to-day. A woman, sending a servant 
on a message of importance, gives her carrier 
as his last instruction this same message. 
Indeed, the fact of non-salutation stamps a 
person in the East to-day, as much as does 
a uniform in the West, as a special messenger 
bearing words of importance from one per- 
gon to another, and entitles him to privileges 
upon the road. Jesus, therefore, according 
to the customs of his time and place, was 
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impressing upon his disciples not the lack of 
politeness, or of interest in those whom they 
should meet, but the importance of their 
message and the need of their work. 


Chicago Letter. 


There has been a little more activity than 
usual at the Chicago headquarters during the 
last two weeks. Two committees have been 
actively at work, of both of which the secre- 
tary has been chairman. The work of the 
first committee has been to prepare a pro- 
gramme for the forthcoming meeting of the 
Western Conference at Unity Church, Chi- 
cago, May 15 to 17. Arrangements for the 
meeting have been proceeding very satisfac- 
torily. The opening word of the conference 
will be given and its key-note sounded by the 
new minister of Unity Church, Rev. Albert 
Lazenby. His coming has already brought 
new hope and new life into the work in 
Chicago, the result of which, it is believed, 
will be felt in a new forward movement in 
which all our Chicago churches will partici- 
pate. There are to be present at the confer- 
ence, also, several of the new ministers, who 
have come into the work during the past year. 
Among them are Rev. J. W. Day of St. 
Louis, Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, 
and Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison. Inter- 
esting reports are expected of the field work | 
accomplished during the year by Rev. Mary 
A. Safford of Des Moines and Rev. George 
W. Stone of Kansas City. Owing to the 
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proximity of the anniversary meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association in Boston, 
we shall be able to secure the presence, also, 
of distinguished foreign representatives, 
among them Rev. Charles Hargrove of Leeds, 
Eng., one of the ablest of the English Uni- 
tarian ministers, and Rev. Mr. Murai of 
Tokio, Japan. Several Western men, who 
have been of recent years laboring in other 
fields, are also expected to take part in the 
meetings. Among these are Rev. J. H. 
Crooker of Ann Arbor, Mich., Rev. Jobn L. 
Marsh of Lincoln, Neb., and Rev. W. S. Vail 
of Sioux City, Ia. 

The date of the meetings has been fixed to 
accommodate those coming from points west 
of Chicago, who expect to be in Boston to 
attend the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association. About four 
days will elapse between the meeting in 
Chicago and the meeting in Boston. The 
secretary will be glad to receive the names 
of those who expect to attend the Boston 
meeting from the Pacific Coast, or from 
points far west of Chicago, who will be able 
to attend this meeting of Western Conference 
on their way. 

The other committee to which reference has 
been made is a Committee on Finance, con- 
sisting, together with the secretary, of Messrs. 
H. W. Brough and Morton D. Hull of 
Chicago, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., of Milwau- 
kee, and Rev. L. W. Sprague of Grand 
Rapids. In the opinion of the directors of 
the Western Unitarian Conference the time 
has come when the financial problem must be 
squarely faced. It has seemed to the com- 
mittee that the preliminary step to a consid- 
eration of this problem is the placing of it 
squarely before the ministers and churches of 
the Western Conference. In the April num- 
ber of the Chicago Calendar, therefore, there 
will appear a financial statement running over 
a period of fifteen years, and giving the finan- 
cial history of the Western Conference for 
that period. The figures tell their own story. 
They show clearly how much can be done by 
ministers and churches who feel that they 
have a work to do and have faith that they 
can perform the work. They also show how 
little can be done when there is lack of faith 
and lack of hearty co-operation. 

The Western secretary has been scanning 
the list of those who have made personal con- 
tributions for the work of the Western Con- 
ference in the past and of those who have 
contributed to its Endowment Fund. The 
names of the contributors and the amounts 
which they contributed are extremely signifi- 
cant. Men and women have not yet been 
wanting in the West in past years who have 
felt the establishment of Unitarian churches 
and the strengthening of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship were objects which were worthy of 
great personal sacrifice and of heroic personal 
endeavor. Fourteen years ago a little band 
of people in the West attempted successfully 
the raising of a $25,000 Endowment Fund 
for the Western Conference. They did it at 
a time when the conference was divided, and 
many of the strongest churches were outside. 
To-day, with a united conference, we face 
a debt of $2,500. A hundred life member- 
ships would wipe it out Has not the time 
come to do this thing and start forward on 
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our work with a clean balance-sheet? The 
Finance Committee believe that this is pos- 
sible, and propose to attempt no less a task 
than this. 

In furtherance of this work the Chicago 
Calendar, containing the financial statement, 
will be sent to all the churches of the West 
and to friends in other places, who, we know, 
feel the importance of the continuance of the 
work of the conference. A contribution of 
$25 will make any one a life member of the 
conference. A contribution of $1 will make 
an annual member. Twenty-five contributions 
of $100 each will wipe out the debt. 

The secretary of the Western Conference 
urges all friends of the conference to give 
their earnest attention to these figures, and 
solicits their co-operation, also, in making 
the forthcoming meeting a success. 

F. C. SouTHWORTH. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Apri] 8 (Palm Sunday), ‘‘ Victory by stand- 
ing firm.’’ Eph. vi. 13; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; 
poems, ‘‘To W. L. Garrison,’’ Lowell; 
‘*Present Crisis.’’ Lowell; ‘‘ Mahmood, the 
Image-breaker,’’ Lowell; ‘‘The Ladder of 
Saint Augustine,’’ Longfellow; and ‘‘The 
Legend Beautiful,’’ Longfellow; ‘‘Disarma- 
ment,’’ Whittier, beginning at ‘‘Once on the 
errands.’’ Have brief sketches or papers in 
illustration of the topic from ‘‘Sign of the 
Cross,’’ Wilson Barrett; ‘‘ Victor Serenus,’’ 
Henry Wood; ‘‘Ben-Hur,’’ Wallace. 


STAND, THEREFORE. * 


A soldier, simply standing at. his post, — 
that was what Paul had seen many a time in 
Rome; and it suggested one of the very 
noblest passages he ever wrote. But, in all 
that passage, the two most suggestive words 
to me are just those two,—‘‘Stand, there- 
fore !’’ 

Those Roman soldiers cou/d stand! Do you 
know what is about the noblest thing they 
show you in that long-buried city, Pompeii? 
An old rusted helmet and breastplate, that 
were found, with a few human bones, in the 
little stone sentry-box, just by the city gate. 
All other skeletons were found, . . . fallen, 
as they were flying for dear life; . .. but 


was nothing he could do, he could at least 
stand ; and so he stood—and died. 

There is a great deal of life in which 
about all there is to do is—to stand. We can 
do much. We have a good deal of power in 
these natures of ours. Christianity is cer- 
tainly no religion of passiveness or fatalistic 
keeping still and letting events have it all 
their own way. But we cannot do all: the 
final working out of destiny does not rest 
with us, and, work and fight and wrestle as 
we will, we come at times to places where all 
we can do is to stand. 

But it is something stronger that Paul calls 
us to: ‘‘Stand, therefore !’’—a strong, manful 
attitude of soul, waiting and watching, not 
dismayed, not believing that the great God 
has lost his hold of things, feeling, like 
David, ‘‘Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.’’ Ah! a strong, beautiful 
thing, then, is simple standing. 

When I call to mind the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the thought that most stirs me is not of the 
* Extracts from sermon “Stand, therefore,” by Brooke 


Herford, D.D., in “Sermons of Courage and Cheer.’”” We 
wish our members might read them all. 


this soldier seems to have felt that, if there’ 
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little band, sailing away from Europe to 
their noble exile: that was the active part and 
the easiest. It is the thought of that first 
winter in the new land, when they had just 
to hold their ground, and half their number 
died; and yet they stood to their post, and 
slowly wrought, in patient, prosaic tasks, the 
founding of the new England. And so, in 
the humbler line of business life, it may be 
the adventurous speculator, continually daz- 
zling the commercial world by some new en- 
terprise, who forces men to think of him. 
But the real commerce which builds up the 
world is not done by such men, but by the 
multitude who, in their unnoticed posts of 
industry, simply stand, year after year, doing 
a full, true work. If you are investigating 
a horse, you ask about his going; but, if 
you want to find the worth of a man, you ask 
about his standing. The world rather dis- 
trusts the men who are chiefly remarkable for 
their pace: they want the quality of life 
which cannot only do and go, but—stamd. .. . 
What a good story that is of Charles 
Wesley at Sheffield. Preaching among the 
tude cutlers there, suddenly an army officer 
ran at him through the crowd, with his sword 
drawn, crying, ‘‘Let me kill him!’’ Wesley 
stood, with no defence but that old armor of 
God, which has so often stood his saints in 
good stead, and, throwing open his coat, 
said: ‘‘Well, sir, I fear God and honor the 
king! What will you do?’’ What could he 
do? Before that steadfastness the man’s rage 
fell back, disarmed; and, from an enemy, he 
became one of the Wesleys’ stanchest sup- 
porters. . . . Sometimes this simple standing 
touches the sublimest height of heroism. In 
the wreck of the Birkenhead, troop-ship, near 
the Cape -of Good Hope, years ago, when it 
was found the ship was sinking, only room 
in the boats for the women and children and 
a few sailors to man them, the men were 
mustered to quarters, and stood there, in line, 
as if on parade, officers and men together, till 
they sank out of sight in the sea. Nothing 
could be well sublimer than that simple stana- 
ing. ... There are panics in politics and 
panics in commerce, sometimes, in which 
whole communities seem to be carried off 
their feet. What a priceless boon to a city or 
State, then, are a few cool, steadfast men 
who will not be carried away, who can resist 
the popular feeling, who can look the situa- 
tion quietly over, and say the word that is 
needed to prevent things from a rush of folly 
and disaster! ... We want, most of all, 
steadfast men at the head of the city and of 
the nation,—men who have principle, and 
who can stand, and stand under fire. . . . 
And so in this religious side of life. In 
everything, from great religious movements 
to the personal soul-life of the individual, 
the supreme test is in the standing. The 
Reformation was really established, not when 
Luther was evolving thesis after thesis, and 
startling Europe with the rush of his attacks 
upon the corruptions of Rome, but when, at 
the great German Diet, before emperors and 
princes and bishops, he had faced the temp- 
tations to retreat or compromise, and uttered 
that noble final word: ‘‘Here I stand! I can 
no more. God help me! Amen.’’... 
What can most help us to this steadfastness 
of heart and life? I think it is most of all 
this old Christian faith in the living God 
that can do this, or, at least, do it in the 
finest and sweetest fashion. Stoicism may 
do it, after a sort; but its strength was rather 
hard,—noble, but unlovely. And this was 
because it was so essentially a strength in 
se/f, strength thinking of its own power, and 
resolving that no pain or disappointment or 
adverse fate should bear it back or down. 
The finest, sweetest strength comes not of 
faith in self, but of faith in God. This is 
not only a strength for the strong, but for the 
weak. It takes a pretty strong nature to be 
a stoic; but the weakest, who could not get 
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up any strength in self, may be strong. in 
God. That is what the weakest often did in 
the old martyr times, and have done all 
through the ages. 

Here, Lord, thou art; and with thee here 
we stand! ‘'Here, in this business of mine, 
in which I am tempted to all sorts of little 
Meanness,—it is thy work, O God; and I 
will do it with clean hands, whatever comes. ’’ 
‘‘Here, in this burden which is almost more 
than I can bear, and which I am tempted to 
throw off and run away from, thou, dear God, 
art with me; and I must keep on bearing it.’’ 
‘*Here, in this peril, which looks like death 
itself, thou still art with me; and with thee 
there is no real death, but only greater life.’’ 
There is the true strength in which to stand, 
not in self, but in God. 


The Sunday School. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Churches 
held its twenty-second meeting Tuesday, 
March 20, at the Universalist church, Engle- 
wood. Mrs. W. A. Barnes read a paper on 
‘Primary Class Work’’; and the general dis- 
cussion was on the topic, ‘‘What and how to 
teach the Younger Classes.*’ This helpful 
organization has five meetings every season. 
President, Albert Scheible; secretary, Miss 
Belle G. Scribner, 426 Warren Avenue. Each 
meeting is preceded by a social gathering and 
supper. 


Here is a good word.of encouragement 
for the average, or one-talent, individual. 
George William Curtis said, ‘‘An engine of 
one-cat power, running all the time, is more 
effective than one of forty-horse power, stand- 
ing idle.’’ It is not the spasmodic, unreli- 
able efforts of brilliant teachers which tell in 
Sunday-schools so much as the patient and 
intelligent fidelity of the average instructor. 


The subject for the Channing Hall ‘*Talk”’ 
next Saturday, 2.30 P.M., is ‘*Jesus entering 
Jerusalem.’? This will involve a discussion 
as to how far Jesus regarded himself as the 
Messiah. A good deal in the gospel ac- 
counts is undoubtedly due to the latter be- 
lief about Jesus. It is only so far as we are 
able to allow for this material that we can in 
any measure arrive at the thought of Jesus 
himself. An attempt will also be made 
toward understanding how this entry into the 
holy city must have appeared to those who 
had gathered there for the feast. 


Easter is coming, with its splendid oppor- 
tunity for special exercises in the Sunday- 
schools and churches. But, as a contemporary 
suggests, there is also an opportunity for 
something else: ‘*To practise the art of be- 
ing briet. After you have made out your 
programme, decide to cut it down one-third, 
and do it.’ Do not spoil a good thing by 
having too much of it. Brevity and conden- 
sation are the best friends in this matter, 


We are able to report still further good 
news from the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety with regard to annual contributions. 
Each week furnishes fresh encouragement. 
The Nantucket Sunday-school has given but 
one annual donation in ten years. It now 
joins the membership ranks of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society with a handsome gift. 
Toledo, through some mistake, did not give 
anything last year. It now comes forward 
with its message of financial aid and support. 
Fitchburg was also a non-giver last year, but 
takes the opportunity to make that omission 
good, and also furnishes the same sum for 
the present year. In addition to these the 
Ayer Sunday-school sends its contribution, 
increased over last year. Besides these spe- 
cial features of the contribution list for the 
past seven days, we gladly report contribu- 
tions from several sources that do not fall 
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below the record of last year, but are the 
same. 
these of the past week, not to go any further 
back, are Jamaica Plain, West Roxbury, Bur- 
lington (Vt.), and Roslindale (Mass.). 


This is also very gratifying. Among 


It is somewhat remarkable how the demand 


continues for the little slip published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, called ‘‘Our 
Faith.’’ 
in any number of copies desired. A new 
edition is now demanded, which carries the 
sum total of copies printed, since the state- 
ment was first issued in 1896, to thirty-five 
thousand copies. 
has been 
placed at the head of church papers, and be- 
come a permanent part of Sunday-school ex- 
ercises. 


This is distributed without charge 


This brief, expressive form 
inscribed on church walls, and 


In the Sunday-school Helper (Universalist) 


for March is some good advice to ministers: 
‘*Pastors, cultivate the habit of speaking to 
your Sunday-school teachers, and of them, 
with discriminating 

Sunday-school worker 
sympathy and fellowship. 
teacher will be helped by your personal recog- 
nition of the ideals and difficulties and tri- 
umphs of Sunday-school teaching. 
teacher to know 
thoughtful regard of the minister, and that 
his or her work is appreciated by him,—this 
helps a teacher to work on with courage and 
joy.’’ 


appreciation. Every 
appreciates genuine 
Even your best 


For a 


that he or she has the 


The Church of the Disciples’ Sunday- 


school, Boston (Mrs. Beatley, superintend- 
ent), has made a fine record in observing 
American Unitarian Association Day, men- 
tioned in this department of last week’s Reg- 
ister. 
report of what took place last Sunday. 
should be read by those who are planning 
a similar recognition of the appeal from the 


In another column will be found. a 
It 


Unitarian Association. There are two points 
in the whole subject which ought to weigh 


strongly with our Sunday-schools: first, this 


is the seventy-fifth anniversary jubilee year 


of the National Association, which should 
be duly recognized by young and old; second, 
such an observance will give an added dignity 
and importance to the feelings of the pupils, 
as well as the elders, in a deeper sense of 
union with the large organized movement 
known as Unitarianism, of which the Uni- 
tarian Association is the head. 


Business Notices. 


An Elegant New Store.—Messrs, Gilchrist & Co. 
cordially invite public inspection of their enlarged estab- 
lishment, the handsome Washington Street store, which 
joins the old familiar Winter Street emporium, having 
been opened on Monday. Six commodious floors, gener- 
ously stocked with full lines of dry goods, boys’ clothing, 
upholstery, rugs, men’s furnishings, bric-A-brac, china, 
etc., at lowest possible prices, present unusual attractions 
to buyers, whose comfort and convenience have been con- 
sidered in every feature of the new building. Theaim of 
the architect—to produce the best lighted, perfectly heated, 
and thoroughly ventilated retail store in America—has 
been crowned with gratifying success, particularly as 
regards light.. Daylight floods the entire establishment 
at all times,—an advantage which all shoppers will fully 
appreciate. The Whittier elevators eliminate distance 
between the upper floors and the basement, which is 
always as light as the upper stories; and the Ladies’ 
Parlor on the third floor will be found a most attractive 
resort for rest, meeting of friends, etc. The opening day 
was brilliant in all respects, and marked an epoch in dry- 
goods circles in Boston. 


A Word to the Unwise.—It is doubtful if the 
majority of our readers need any argument to convince 
them of the wisdom of owning a good dressing mirror; 
but, if any lady is so unwise as not to realize this fact, we 
recommend to her the perusal of the announcement of 
the Paine Furniture Company in another column. They 
show her how she can save from $5 to $15 on her toilet 
dresser if she will take the trouble of journeying to Canal 
Street to buy it. 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


Rev CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 
nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘‘The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,’’ Dorchester, His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


THE address of Rev. Lyman Clark is Ayer, 
Mass. 


Deaths. 


In Brookfield, 17th inst., Walter Leon, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Mitchell and brother of Rey. Harry S. 
Mitchell, aged 24 years. _ 

In Toronto, Ont., zoth inst., George Hope Bertram. - 

In Chicago, IIl., 16th inst., the wife of Mr. F. M. Cross- 
man, and daughter of Mrs. A. M. Kelley, of Brookfield, 
aged 47 years. 


In Neponset, 14th inst., Mrs. Adeline Briggs, wife of 
Mr. Luther Briggs. 

Although in her eightieth year,—having been born in 

Roxbury, Sept. 5, 1820,—the news of her death comes as a 
great shock to all her friends. Her unfailing youthful- 
ness, and her cheerfulness as unfailing, made it difficult— 
almost impossible—to realize that she had nearly reached 
fourscore years. Rather did the sunset light make all 
around her brighter than even “‘the light of common day’’; 
and, as distant friends have written, “Her loss is more than 
a neighborhood one, for she was not only a good woman, 
but a talented one as well, as shown by the many articles 
from her ever-busy pen, on whose easy flow the years 
put no detaining touch. Her influence, words, and coun- 
sel have reached far. There are not many such noble 
women.” 
» She was the daughter of Hon. Horace Callamore of 
Pembroke, Mass., and was married July 7, 1847, to Mr. 
Briggs, who mourns her constant companionship of over 
fifty years. They have resided in Dorchester over forty 
years. 

Mrs. Briggs was a devoted church worker up to the last 
ten years of her life, teaching in the Sunday-school for 
twenty-one consecutive years, from the organization of the 
Unitarian church in Neponset—which she helped to form 
—in May, 1859, to June, 1880. She was also an active 
member of the Union Benevolent Society, and no good 
work far or near ever called in vain on her sympathy or 
time. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


1326 & 2328 Washington St. OPBN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be 


made our patrons for its use. 
REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING’S 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on the 
“Life of Christ in Art’ 


Mr. Spaulding can now make engagements to give, dur- 
ai) the spring, at favorable rates, one or more of these 
valuable new lectures. | : 

For circular and other information address 

REV. H. G. SPAULDING, 
221 Newbury 8&t., Boston. 


IS 
A GERMAN KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 

wishes to form classes for young children for 
summer and autumn. Back Bay references. Terms mod- 
erate. Address ‘M. W.,” care Christian Register. 


BE POSITION WANTED. 


au organist of twenty years’ experience. Ac- 

J quainted with all services. Best of references. 
Within 25 miles of Boston. Address “L. F. D.,” 24 Rich- 
ardson Avenue, Wakefield, Mass. 
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Announcements. 


Suffolk and Norfolk Branches of the Na- 
tional Alliance will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, April 2, at 11 A.M. 


South Middlesex Branches of the Women's 
Alliance will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Thursday, April 5, at 11 A.M. Rev. Marga- 
ret B. Barnard will address the meeting on 
**Loyalty to Unitarianism.’’ 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance at Winchester, Mass., in his church 
parlor, on Monday, April 2. Luncheon at 
12.30. Essay by Rev. Charles A. Allen of 
Bridgewater on ‘‘The Christian Ideal and 
Certain Unitarian Tendencies,’’ at 2 P.M. 
Trains leave Boston at noon and 12.10 P.M. 
Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, April 4, will be conducted by 
Rev. Charles F. Russell of Weston, Mass. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, April 2, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. J. M. Marsters will preside. 
Address by Rev. Thomas W. Illman of 
Wakefield Universalist Church, on ‘‘The 
Mission of Wealth.’’ The public invited. 
25 Beacon Street. : 


Rev. Henry H. Saunderson of Waverley 
has accepted the call to become minister of 
Unity Church, South Boston. This society, 
which is one of the Benevolent Fraternity 
circle of churches, is about to build a new 
and attractive church on Columbia Road, in 
a rapidly growing neighborhood; and there 
is every prospect for a larger field of useful- 
ness in the immediate future. 


Parker Memorial (corner Berkeley and Ap- 
pleton Streets) : A course of four free lectures 
by popular women lecturers will be given as 
follows, at 8 p.M.: April 5, ‘‘Some Eminent 
People I have known,’’ Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more; April 12, ‘‘Savonarola,’’ Rev. Marga- 
ret B. Barnard; April 19, ‘‘Harriet Beecher 
Stowe,’’ Miss Maria L. Baldwin; April 26, 
‘*Use and Abuse of Stimulants,’’ Dr. Sara 


A. Bond. Sunday evening services: April 1, 
‘*Vanity of Vanities’’; April 8, ‘‘Seed- 
sowing’’; April 15, Easter Sunday, floral 


decoration, special music; April 22,‘' Valor’’; 
April 29, ‘*Paul’s Chant of Charity.’’ Ser- 
vices at 7.30. Seats free. All are welcome. 
Free use of hymn-books, 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union met 
at the Church of the Disciples Monday eve- 
ning, March 19, to discuss music in the Sun- 
day-school. The president and vice-president 
being absent, Mr. Dudley R. Child of Boston 
presided. Rev. Charles W. Wendte of New- 
ton Centre gave a delightful talk on ‘‘An 
Ideal Song-book,’’ in which he said that this 
ideal song-book had never existed. The 
song-books all have their excellences, and 
have wide-spread influences; but all have their 
deficiencies. So great is the difference of 
musical culture and of theological ideas in 
different parts of our country that a song- 
book which would answer the purposes of all 
would be well-nigh impossible. The books 
we now have represent the average musical 
culture of the country. The personality of 
the compiler has much to do with a book; 
but the actual need of the Sunday-schools is 
what really determines its value. The ideal 
song-book will be based upon German child 
and folk lore, blended with some of our own 
music. It will be simple and tender, child- 
like, not childish, joyous, cheerful. While 
there will be no lowering of standards, the 
music will not be too classic. It will be 
melodious, appealing to the ear as well as to 
the heart, but never degenerating into a mere 
jingle. Most of the tunes will be those that 
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have stood the test of the ages. This song- 
book will be true to our honest convictions, 
and optimistic. This book will not be made: 
it will be a long, gradual growth. Kev. 
Eugene R. Shippen was to have been the 
other speaker of the evening, but was too ill 
to come. His father, Rev. Rush R. Shippen 
of Brockton, took his place on the programme, 
and gave a most delightful talk on the general 
subject. He made a plea against the divorce 
of tunes and words that had together become 
dear to the hearts of many people. He advo- 
cated strongly clinging to the good, old tunes 
that had endured. With all the new things 
taught in the Sunday-school, keep the Lord’s 
Prayer, the twenty-third Psalm, the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Beatitudes. They are the 
classics of the Bible. The same may be said 
of music. With all the rich, new hymns, 
keep the grand, old, familiar tunes. Re- 
sponding to many calls from the audience, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton came forward to tell 
of his experience in compiling hymn-books. 
Rev. J. W. Austin, by request, told of his 
success in forming a chorus of young men 
for Sunday-school work in Dedham. 


Roslindale Unitarian Church, Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton: On Sunday, March 18, this 
church observed the tenth anniversary of its 
organization. In an historical sermon at the 
morming service, Mr. Boynton showed how 
this, the youngest of our Boston parishes, is 
a descendant of one of the oldest, the First 
Church in Koxbury. In 1889 Rev. A. M. 
Haskell, then of the First Parish of West 
Roxbury, gathered the society together; and 
Rev. C. F. Dole preached the first sermon. 
In 1893, during the ministry of Rev. Joel H. 
Metcalf, now of Burlington, Vt., its church 
building was dedicated; and for four and 
one-half years Mr. Boynton has been its min- 
ister. At the evening service, when the 
church was filled, our minister announced the 
complete success of his undertaking to obtain 
from members of the parish, in recognition 
of this anniversary, subscriptions amounting 
to $500, to be paid on the mortgage debt. 
This, with about $100 previously set aside 
for that purpose, makes a payment of $1,000 
on the principal during the six years and a 
half since the debt was incurred. Mrs. Ellen 
B. Stebbins, in an address which was partly 
reminiscent, emphasized the motive and pur- 
pose of the founders of the society, the wise, 
devoted ministry of its pastor, winning his 
people’s love and loyalty, and the real mean- 
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ing of the ten years of church life in its in- 
fluence on all who had taken part in it, and 
especially on the young people, growing natu- 
tally and happily there, and learning to share 
in its responsibilities. Addresses of remi- 
niscence and congratulation followed, by Rev. 
F, W. Pratt of Wollaston, Rev. C. F. Dole 
of Jamaica Plain, and Rev. E. A. Horton of 
Boston. Rev. J. H. Applebee of West Rox- 
bury pronounced the benediction upon a happy 
and hopeful congregation. 


Bridgewater, Mass.—On March 25, at 
the regular morning service, the pastor, Rev. 
Charles A. Allen, preached on ‘‘Present 
Reasons for believing in the Infinite Value 
of Every Soul.’’ There is an increasing 
attendance at the morning services: new fam- 
ilies have come in, and old families are 
showing more interest. The pastor, in a re- 
cent pastoral letter, says: ‘‘The church, 
therefore, with its stated services, its con- 
stant witness to the holiest truths, its earnest 


appeal for the truest faithfulness, asks your . 


zealous support, because in no other way can 
you so well help your community and your 
generation in the highest things. Is it not 
in some degree a test of real earnestness of 
character if we do all we can to sustain the 
true work of the church?’’ 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Church: Ata 
regular meeting of the Women’s Alliance 
some excellent vocal music was given by Mrs. 
Slack. After this Dr. George W. Cutter gave 
some interesting ‘‘ Notes of a Tourist in and 
about Jerusalem.’’ An informal tea was 
served by the ladies of the society. 


Fort Collins, Col— Unity Church of this 
city, which was organized by Rev. Georgé N. 
Falconer, Jan. 1, 1898, as an independent 
church, voted on March 11 last to affiliate 
with the American Unitarian Association. 
And at the same meeting a call was extended 
to Rev. Mary L. Leggett, which was accepted. 


Helena, Mont.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Carleton F. Brown: After meeting for 
eight years in a dreary upstairs hall, this 
society has finally taken the first steps toward 
acquiring a home of its own by purchasing 
a building site. The lot selected is sixty 
feet in width and one hundred in depth. It is 
situated directly opposite the ground bought 
by the government for the federal building, 
and is the most centrally located church prop- 
erty in the city. The lot has been bought 
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process,” and by a company 
which is responsible. 
the so-called White Leads (mix- 
tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 
brands correctly represent the 
contents of the packages. 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
hiladelphia. pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam's Experience With Paints’’ for- 


iE brands of White Lead named in 


margin are genuine, 


They are and 


have been the standard for years. 
They are manufactured by the “old Dutch 


Unlike 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
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for $3,300 cash. At this writing, $2, 500 has 
been subscribed; and it is hoped that the en- 
tire sum will be raised within the next few 
weeks. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester League 
of Unitarian Women met March 21, in the 
Church of the Unity After the transaction 
of routine business, the league listened to an 
excellent paper on ‘‘Home Libraries and 
Home Savings.’’ Three other papers on the 
general topic, ‘‘The Home,’’ also aroused 
great interest, being most helpful and inspir- 
ing. These were: (1) ‘‘The Essentials and 
Non-essentials of Housekeeping’’; (2) ‘‘Is 
Home Life in America Degenerating?’’ (3) 
‘*The Ideal Home.’’ One hundred and thirty 
women were present. 


SS 


Iflustrations made to Order. 


PUNISHMENT’, future. There is no pain like 
that of burning. Put your finger in the candle 
for a moment, if you doubt this, and try. Fire 
is the most destructive and devouring of all 
elements. Look in the mouth of a blast fur- 
nace, and think what it would be to be there. 
‘Fire is, of all elements, most opposed to life. 
Creatures can live in air and earth and water, 
but nothing can live in fire. Yet fire is the 
portion to which the Christless and unbelieving 
will come. Christ will “burn up the chaff with 
fire.” 


Curist, divinity of. A Unitarian was once 
present at a revival service, and was invited to 
go forward to the altar and seek Christ. “But,” 
said he, “I do not believe in him.” It was 
suggested that he should test it by prayer. 
He went to the altar and poured out his test 
prayer, “O Christ! if thou be a God, reveal 
thyself.” He had not prayed long ere he 
sprung up with new convictions, exclaiming, 
“ He is a God, he is a God!” 


The above are taken from a specimen sheet 
of a “Cyclopedia of Illustrations” issued by a 
firm whose business seems to be to supply 
evangelical ministers with material for making 
sermons without knowledge or mental effort. 

H. B. 


A Set of Chimes. 


At the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo 
in 1901 will be seen and heard the largest and 
finest set of church bells in this country. In 
fact, they are little, if any, inferior in size or 
musical quality to the most famous European 
chimes of Copenhagen, Westminster, Ghent, or 
Amsterdam. These carillons, as they are 
termed by their French originators, which will 
delight the visitors to the All-American Expo- 
sition next year, have a peculiar history. Al- 
though they have been in this country more 
than thirty years, and their fine qualities are 
well known, their superb tones have never been 
advantageously heard. For over a quarter of a 
century they have hung with dumb tongues in 
the silence and gloom of the tall tower of Buf- 
falo’s big cathedral of St. Joseph. They were 
produced by the noted French bell- makers, 
Bolle et Fils, having been contracted for by 
Bishop Timon in 1865, at a cost of about 
$25,000. They were cast in 1866, and exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition in 1867, being there 
awarded a gold medal. They reached Buffalo 


tes,” “Gloria in Excelsis,” etc. 
the bells is a composite of seven hundred and 
seventy-five parts copper and two hundred and 
twenty-five parts tin. 


ecaries. 
saries, women prescription clerks stand on the 
same footing as men; while in the large 


cities, 


bullet which 
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in 1868, and were then hung in St. Joseph’s tower, 


which, however, proved a very unsuitable re- 
ceptacle, being damp and of very limited area. 
Attempts were made to sound the chimes, but 
the result was ineffectual; and since 1875 the 
bells have been mute. There are forty-three 


bells in this'splendid carillon, ranging in weight 
from the small tenor of twenty-five pounds to 
the ponderous and sonorous monster weighing 
five thousand and sixty-eight pounds. 
bell is artistically ornamented, and each bears 


Each 


an inscription in Latin with some religious 


phrase, such as “Deo Uni Trio Laus et Gloria 


Sempiterna,” “Laudate Dominum Omnes Gen- 
The metal of 


It was originally intended that these chimes 


should be rung by clock- work, but the more 


modern methods of keyboard manipulation and 
electrical power will be used. 

At the Pan-American Exposition the bells 
will be hung in a graceful campanile, especially 
constructed for the purpose, erected on elevated 
ground, in a location which permits their melo- 
dious voices being heard with due effect when- 
ever they are sounded. The importance of this 
group of bells, and the volume of harmonious 
sound they will produce, may be in a measure 
realized, when it is remembered that the fine 
chimes of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, so much 
admired in New York, consists of only twenty- 


four bells, a little more than half the number 


of those which constitute the carillon of St. 
Joseph. 


Dere and Chere. : 


Russian women may be employed as apoth- 
In the State and municipal dispen- 


like St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Kiew, there are pharmacies in which the 
business is conducted entirely by women. 


The last moment for saving the surviving 
terns has come, and the American Omnithol- 
ogists’ Union therefore appeals to every 


bird-lover for money to be used in hiring 


wardens to protect the birds while nesting. 
Contributions should be sent to Mr. William 
Dutcher, treasurer of the union, at 525 Man- 
hattan Avenue, New York City, who will 
furnish all desired information. 


The work of the Mauser bullet in South 
Africa continues to excite almost incredulous 
comment in medical circles. Letters received 
from Mr. Frederick Treves, the eminent Lon- 
don surgeon, now at the front, speak of one 
entered the top of the head, 
passed downward through the brain into the 
mouth, and finally out at the side of the 
neck. A little headache and a slight squint 
in one eye were the only perceptible effects, 
and recovery was complete and rapid. In 
many cases the abdomen, bowels, and liver 
have been penetrated almost without incon- 
venience. 
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Bon . 
Ami 


Used for all kitchen cléans 
ing and polishing; keeps 
floors, paint, pots, knives, 
forks, tin and agate ware 
clean, bright and wholesome. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
§ cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


i yer. 

9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 

14. What is the Use of going to Church? 

15. The Function of Faith. 

16. “Antipas.” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

17%. Patience. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

19. The Kind of Salvation which the World 
Needs. 

20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 

21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

22. The ldeal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 

America. 

24. The Saints. 


(By Rev. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“tHE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK.” 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 


Little Girl: ‘*Your papa has only got one 
leg, hasn’t he??? Veteran’s Little Girl: 
‘“*Ves,’? Little Girl: ‘‘Where’s his other 
one?’’ Veteran's Little Girl: ‘‘Hush, dear: 
it’s in heaven.’’—Boston Courter. 


‘*What’s the outlook in Rhode Island?’’ 
asked a Pittsburg man of a friend who had 
just returned from that State. ‘‘The out- 
look?’’ he replied. ‘‘Why, that’s all there 
is in Rhode Island, ’’—Pitishburg Chronicle. 


His Soft Spot.—Editor: ‘‘There’s plenty 
of work for an able-bodied man to do. Why 
don’t you apply fora position as a sandwich- 
man?’’ Tramp: ‘‘It’s ag’ in me convictions. 
De newspaper is de on’y advertising me- 
dium.’’ He gota trifle. 


A guest at a lunch counter, on the day the 
admiral landed at New York, observed Dewey 
cakes on the bill of fare, and called for some. 
‘*Waiter,’’ he said, after he had tasted them, 
‘tare these your Dewey cakes?’’ ‘‘Yes, 
sir.’’ ‘‘They taste very much like the 
‘Gen. cakes’ I got here not long ago.”’ 
‘*Oh, no, sir,’’ replied the waiter. ‘‘They’ve 
got lots more ginger in them. ’’ 


‘*A4 London exquisite went into a West 
End restaurant,’’ says an exchange, and was 
far from pleased with his luncheon. ‘Do 
you call that a veal cutlet?’ he demanded of 
the waiter. ‘Why, such a cutlet as that is 
an insult to every self-respecting calf in the 
British Empire.’ The waiter hung his head 
for a moment, but recovered himself, and 
said in a tone of respectful apology, ‘I really 
didn’t intend to insult you, sir.’ ’’ 


A lady whose Christian name is Jane, and 
whose little daughter is named after her, en- 
gaged a housekeeper named Jane. To avoid 
confusion, the lady said to the new-comer, 
who was a tall, angular woman, with a rigid 
air and an uncompromising cast of counte- 
nance, ‘‘I think, Jane, it will be better for 
me to call you by your last name if you 
have no objection.’’ ‘‘No’m: I have no 
objection,’’ said the housekeeper, standing 
stifly erect, valise in hand. ‘‘Call me 
‘Darling,’ ma’am, if you prefer. That’s my 
name. ’’—Memphis Scimttar. 


Oh, flattering tongue of fair Susanne! 
She calls my poems ‘‘pipes of Pan.’’ 
She laughs at all my jokes, and sees 

In each some wondrous qualities. 

To her my stories are the best 

With which the world was ever blest. 
My books, she says, should all be found 
In every house above the ground. 

In short, I’m Byron, Tennyson, 

And Swift and Shakespeare, al] in one! 


Ah, flattering tongue of fair Susanne! 
If she were but the editor man! 
—Arthur C. Grissom. 


The following extract is from the annual 
report of a suburban pastor, as given in the 


Congregationalist : ‘*My experiences in calling 
would make an interesting journal. Of Jews 
five times have I received rebukes. In wait- 


ings often, in uncertainties often, in perils 
of housemaids, in perils of butlers, in perils 
of mistresses, in perils of landlords, in perils 
from those of my own denomination, in 
perils from Episcopalians and Baptists. 
Thrice have I been beaten with the rod of 
censure. A score of times have I been stoned 
with impious questionings. Is not my claim 
to aposileship quite clear?’’ 
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ROYAL POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks heed aes st coll lected. Pe pace made Pad 
investigation and preliminary repo communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicit: 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
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The 
California 
Limited 


Finest train west of Chicago. 

66 hours to Los Angeles. 
Pullman, Buffet-Smoking-car 
(with Barber Shop), 
Dining-car, Observation-car 
(with Ladies’ Parlor). 
Vestibuled and electric-lighted 
throughout. 

Four times a week,—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 8 P.M., from 
Chicago. 


Santa Fé Route. 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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POWDER POINT SCHOO! g 


. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 


teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
_. began h her ees foe Sey fl te Prepares for Col- 

ege, Scientific Schoo Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE tila ne BOSTON, iin 


ASSETS Dec, 31, 1899-- (sa Keyes 63 
ET ABIDATI ES iiss pars peace caen cove vesiasetiay 20,838,056,66 656,66 
$2,705,771.97 705,771-97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 


or without 
setts. Appl 
Milk Street. 
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ED 2 FOST Rr Vice-President, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


xperience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and_ fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 


ment ranks with the best for ” 
Gus the execution of Letterpress or 


Plate Printing. 


Mercantile ‘iif | 
a Printing 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 


‘AT MANU2. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 658 See 'heuitten St 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 
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